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THE INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES.* 





BY GEORGE F. PARKER, U. S. CONSUL, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 





SHALL not presume to write upon 

physical characteristics, the produc- 
tions, or the progress of the United States 
in population or wealth, nor yet upon re- 
ligious and moral development. There 
is, nevertheless, something fairly our 
own, which, it seems to me, is not so well 
understood. We have met with much 
success in the solution of some of the 
problems of the material world, but the 
mental qualities behind these, about 
which no formal histories have been 
written, are less known. It ought, there- 
fore, to be interesting to ask and attempt 
some answer to the question: How have 
this new people dealt with the problems 
of mind ? 

A mistake is often made in the point 
from which we are viewed. Because our 
people are English in the principal 
branch of their ancestry, because the 
English language has held on its con- 
quering way amongst us, it has been sup- 
posed that we could not be other than the 
English people, transplanted into new 
and different scenes. However much we 
may be less than this, we are padsapianteed 


* This i ennipieitiielins paper, which was read 
by Mr. Parker to a circle of his friends in Bir- 
mingham, England, attracted much attention 
from prominent Englishmen who were present, 
and who were surprised at its figures. Mr. 
James Knowles, editor of Zhe Nineteenth Cen- 
dury, requested it for publication, and we take 
pleasure in transferring it to Zhe Schoo! Journal. 





different. During the earlier years of our 
existence, at a time when many of the 
conditions entering into the character of 
modern England were in process of 
formation, we were separated from all the 
world. Our original character as a peo- 
ple was laid deep and unchangeably in 
the influences that produced the Rebel- 
lion and the Commonwealth. The Res- 
toration and the Revolution, which 
moved England so profoundly, were 
comparatively unknown and almost 
unfelt amongst the struggling band of 
enthusiasts that made up the colonies 
across the Atlantic. The pendulum did 
not cease to swing in the West any more 
than in the East, but its motion was less 
violent. In England the impulses of 
Puritanism were violently checked by 
other and entirely different influences; in 
America they continued their dominance 
until worn away by contact with modern 
ideas and conditions. 

Except for these changes, produced 
gradually and without noise or revolu- 
tion, we have had little, of human build- 
ing, to tear down. The constructive 
forces have had a fair chance to do their 
work. We had no feudal institutions, no 
kings or recognized leaders, no privileges 
conferred by birth, no central authority 
in religion, and almost no myths, super- 
stitions, or traditions of our own. Al- 
though we could not escape from the 
ideas that trammel or weaken the race, 
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we were so far removed from many of 
these that some were lost and others fell 
into a disuse scarcely less fatal. Then, 
too, as a people we have never done any- 
thing in acorner. None of the springs 
underlying our history or institutions are 
concealed from view. We had none of 
the controversies incident to the Refor- 
mation, no disputes about Queen Bess or 
Queen Mary, no direct part and little in- 
direct interest in the Rebellion, the Res- 
toration, the Revolution, or the questions 
of Episcopacy or: succession. We had 
never had any doubts about the policy of 
giving every child an education, or every 
man, whatever his station in life, a re- 
sponsible share in government or society. 

The narrow religious conditions that 
surrounded the early colonists made im- 
possible anything like a general persecu- 
tion for opinion’s sake. Consequently 
the few that broke out affected only an 
insignificant number, some of whom 
merely ‘‘moved in’’ and did the world 
another service by opening up cther com- 
munities in which men might, in reality, 
worship God as they chose. In such 
colonies as Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Maryland, persecution for opinion’s sake 
was unknown. In others, like New 
York, New Jersey, and the colonies south 
of the Potomac, there was so little that 
the current of events was scarcely ruffled. 
The truth is, that the few settlers, scat- 
tered over vast areas, were held together 
by the law of self-preservation which is 
said to be the primary one in man’s 
nature. They were compelled to asso- 
ciate against savages whose numbers they 
could not know, but who, in their rude 
way, were always organized. Selected 
as the colonists were, their chosen lead- 
ers had little occasion to question men’s 
opinions on the great disputed points of 
religion, concerning which there was 
substantial agreement. But they were 
compelled to unite for self-protection, 
whether their religious convictions were 
in agreement or not. They were quite 
as much under the necessity of union as 
were the members of the Continental 
Congress in which, while the work of 
signing the Declaration of Independence 
was going on, Benjamin Franklin said, 
with grim humor, *‘ We must hang to- 
gether, or most assuredly we shall hang 
separately.” This was the kind of har- 
mony the colonists had from the begin- 
ning, knowing that any want of it, either 
in appearance or reality, meant destruc- 











tion both to individuals and communi- 
ties. 

So, while the world little knows how 
its time and energy have been consumed 
by those myriads of men on every conti- 
nent who have imitated the fallen angels 
in reasoning high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute; 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost, 
and while the Puritans who exiled them- 
selves to America contributed their full 
share to this profitless discussion of the 
decrees and attributes of God, they had 
too much to do in the way of conquering 
the natural difficulties of a new world to 
permit these insoluble problems to take 
all their time or powers or, with savages 
all about them, to set up a new Inquisi- 
tion. Besides, it must not be forgotten 
that, however fanatical these people may 
have seemed or have been, however un- 
fair it would be to try them by the stand- 
ard of to-day, they were strong, virile 
men, of active minds, deficient, it may 
be, in imagination, but abreast of the 
knowledge of their times, studious of the 
mysteries of the universe, and anxious 
and determined to do what they could to 
give their chilcren and associates a train- 
ing which should fit them for successful 
contact with the world. 

In accord with this idea they founded 
Harvard College in 1638, only 18 years 
after the planting of the earliest colony, 
had a free school in Salem in 1640, in 
Boston in 1642, and in 1647 projected a 
system of free elementary and grammar 
schools for every town, something then 
unknown in the Europe from which these 
struggling colonists had come. It may 
not be amiss to recall the archaic English 
in which this system had its beginning: 

‘*¥" learning may not be buried in y* grave of 
o' fath™ in y® church and comonwealth,’’ so ran 
this document, ‘‘the Lord assisting o' endeavors 
—It is therefore ord'ed, y' ev'ry township in 
this iurisdiction, aft’ y® Lord heth increased y™ 
to y® number of 50 household", shall then forth- 

w" appoint one w“in their towne to teach all 
pet children as shall resort to him to write and 
reade;. . . and it is furth' ordered, y* where 
any towne shall increase to y® numb* of tI00 
families or househould*, they shall set up a 
gramer schoole, y* m' thereof being able to in- 
struct youth so farr as they may be fited for y* 
university.”’ 

It is scarcely necessary or pertinent to 
discuss the intellectual history of the 
United States from the early days to the 
present. It was only natural that, in the 
matter of books, a long period of depend- 
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ence upon the mother country should pre- 
cede original investigation and endur- 
ing contributions to literature. Physical 
wants were to be supplied, the homes of 
the colonists were to be made first safe 
and then habitable, their political institu- 
tions were to be placed upon a firm basis 
and adapted to their new surroundings 
and necessities, and the qualities which 
could, in any way, contribute to these 
results were to be cultivated. A people 
who probably knew the English Bible 
better than any that ever existed, and 
who were firmly convinced that it could 
supply their intellectual and political 
needs, could afford to wait for the tri- 
umphs of polite learning or to leave the 
few ready for such culture to the ever- 
growing literature of the language they 
had inherited. Every student has had 
occasion to remark that, almost from the 
beginning, the people the United States 
were in good measure independent of the 
mother country for men to fill the learned 
professions and for teachers in college 
and school. At no time was there any lack 
of clergymen of ability and character; of 
physicians fairly instructed, according to 
the light of the times, in the healing art; 
of lawyers to defend public and private 
rights, or of teachers properly fitted for 
the various duties always awaiting them. 

So, too, no people, new or old, ever gave 
more intelligent attention or honest devo- 
tien to the vexed questions surrounding 
human government than did those of the 
United States from the beginning of their 
life as a community. Our public men, 
especially in the earlier days, were well 
trained for their work, fully conscious of 
the responsibilities resting upon them, in- 
structed in the theory and expert in the 
practice of politics. Twenty-nine out of 
the fifty-five members of the convention 
which framed the Constitution of the 
United States, were college graduates, 
and most of the remainder had made 
places for themselves by character and 
knowledge. It was no mere holiday task 
to create a government under conditions 
almost entirely new, to maintain a society 
which should be at once simple, practical, 
and in harmony with the principles and 
policies to be tried, and should also re- 
cognize the necessity, in a democracy, of 
training all the elements of the popula- 
tion to know the rights and understand 
the duties incident to power. The mean- 
ing of democratic government was well 
defined by Dr. Franklin when he said: 








‘The a// of one man is as dear to him as 
the a// of another, and the poor man has 
an egua/ right, but more need, to have 
representatives in the legislature than the 
rich one.’’ If this theory was to show 
itself to be either correct or safe, the ob- 
ligation existed to give the child of the 
poor man a chance to know his rights and 
his duties. 

This has been the theory and the prac- 
tice from the beginning. The common 
school has reached with us a develop- 
ment unknown in any other country, be- 
cause practically impossible in a state of 
society not almost purely democratic. 
This system is the foundation upon which 
all our schemes of education are erected. 
As it has a place in every State, old or 
new, great or small, it may not be amiss 
to give some account of the development 
it has attained. 

In the first place, it is truly a ‘common 
school.’ In its ranks may be found, side 
by side, the children of the rich and of 
the poor, each equal to the other, and 
neither superior nor inferior by reason of 
place, or birth, or fortune, to any other. 
In the next place, it is free. No child 
can pay a fee, however small, to attend 
it; and none, clad with regard to decency 
and comfort, who subjects himself to its 
discipline, can be excluded. Last, and 
perhaps most important of all, the system 
is universal. Families may go from one 
state to another, they may come from 
foreign countries as permanent citizens or 
as temporary dwellers, and in each neigh- 
borhood they will find, in some stage of 
development, rude it may be, a free 
school of which their children at once be- 
come part and parcel. Much of its work 
is crude, many of its teachers are narrow 
in life and knowledge, and its daily ses- 
sions are often held in buildings which 
no school of architecture would deign to 
claim. But everywhere they do the same 
work. They train seven-eighths of the 
15,000,000 children who regularly find 
their way into an American school of 
some kind. Three-fourths of our peo- 
ple, children and adult, know no other 
scholastic training than that given in the 
schools supported by the taxes that all 
freely lay, pay, and use. 

According to the latest available re- 
ports, 14,512,778 persons were receiving 
instruction in schools, public and pri- 
vate, in 1890, of which 88 out of each 100 
were the pupils of public free schools. 
The total expenditure for the support of 
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common schools in the same year was 
$143,110,218, an average of $2.29 for each 
inhabitant, and $17.22 for each pupil in 
attendance. Of the entire number in 
school, 96% in each 100 were in receipt 
of elementary instruction, 2'4 in the 100 
of the secondary instruction afforded by 
high schools, seminaries, and acadeniies, 
while nearly 1 in each 100 was found in 
university, college or professional school 
of some kind. Of school houses there 
were 224,839, worth $324,876,494. Ofthe 
vast sum of money of money collected for 
school purposes less than 6 per cent. came 
from the income of permanent funds, only 
18 per cent. from taxes levied by the States 
in their central capacity, and by them dis- 
tributed to the schools ; and less than 8'4 
per cent. from miscellaneous sources—the 
vast remainder, nearly 68 percent., being 
the proceeds of taxes levied by the citizens 
of communities upon themselves each year. 
The average daily atteddance of those en- 
rolled in the common schools increased 
from 59 in each 100 in 1870, to 64 in each 
100 in 1890, and the average per capita 
of expenditure from $1.64 to $2.29 within 
the same period. This increase was not 
the result of laws compelling attendance, 
but of the natural interest in education. 
This is shown by the growth of the total 
expenditure for schools from 1880 to 1890 
from $78,000,000 to $140,000,000, a gain 
of 79 per cent., while the rate of increase 
in the pooulation was not quite 25 per 
On the basis of school attendance, 
each person in the United States, on the 
average, will, on the existing basis, re- 
ceive four and three-tenths years of 200 
days of instruction, while in some of the 
older States the average rises to more 
than six years. The period of free public 
instruction is not limited to the age of 
fourteen, as in Germany, but includes 
everybody between four, five, and six 
years of age as the time of beginnieg, to 
twenty-one as the maximum. Even of 
the colored population, one in each 5'% 
persons belonging to the negro race, in 
the old slave States, is found in a free 
school of some kind, and of them more 
than 24,000 are teachers in schools, 6,000 
are preparing themselves in what are 
known as normal schools, to teach their 
own people, nearly 800 are students in 
theological seminaries, about the same 
number are students in colleges, and they 
find their way in considerable number 
into the law and medical schools. 

It is evident that the cost per pupil is 
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naturally greater owing to sparseness of 
population and large areas of territory 
than it could be in an older country, or 
than it will be a generation or so later. 
The highest cost rate in other countries, 
with a ratio of attendance even approach- 
ing that to be found amsngst us, is Sax- 
ony, $2.28; Switzerland, $2.03; Canada, 
$1.85, while the cost in some of our own 
less thickly settled districts rises to $2.76, 
$2.81, and $3.34 per capita of population. 
In the United States, taking the entire 
country, one person out of 44 of the pop- 
ulation, old and young, is under some 
kind of instruction, and in one great quar- 
ter containing twelve States, the propor- 
tion rises to one in four. In Bavaria, 
which has the highest rate of any Euro- 
pean country, the ratio is one in 434; in 
Germany as a whole it is one to 5%; in 
the United Kingdom, not quite one in 6; 
in France, one to about 624; in Austria- 
Hungary, one to 734; and in Russia, one 
to 324%. On the American continent our 
neighbor Canada has so successfully car- 
ried out the idea of free education that a 
little more than one in five of her entire 
population are under instruction of some 
kind. 

The great machine of free elementary 
education is thus organized. Its devel- 
opment has not been fitful or limited to 
certain favored localities, although it has 
reached a higher degree of perfection in 
the older States than in the new, in the 
north than in the south, and in cities than 
in rural communities; but the idea of free 
education has found universal acceptance 
and application. In nothing else has 
there been any development of the social- 
istic idea, now so prevalent in all the 
older countries. We hear nothing of old- 
age pensions, or employer’s liability bills, 
or State insurances, or civil pensions, or 
of the various other new schemes for 
equalizing human conditions, and outside 
large cities we have never known much 
about poor rates as important factors in 
local taxation. But the logic of democ- 
racy has, from the days of our existence 
as a separate people—an event which long 
preceded our political independence——de- 
manded that every child should have a 
fair start in the race of life, and that in 
order to get this he should have a chance 
to get, at the expense of society, a foun- 
dation upon which he might build. 

The religious question, once thought 
so difficult, has not proved itself so in 
practice, owing to the concentration of 
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elementary education in the hands of the 
State. Parochial or other private schools 
have not attained a high degree of effi- 
ciency, owing to the lack of money to 
compete with the almost unlimited funds 
at the command of the State schools. Be- 
sides, religious instruction has come to be 
regarded as the proper work of the home 
and the church. 

In secondary education, the grade be- 
tween the elementary and the higher, 
only 60 per cent. of the entire number of 
367,033 students are found in schools 
supported by the State. The fear was 
once general that the high school might 
be developed to the injury of the elemen- 
tary, but this has not proved true in 
practice, as a constantly enlarging pro- 
portion of pupils get their elementary 
training from the free school, and a like 
increasing proportion seek their higher 
training in private schools, some of 
which are of the grade and character of 
those known in England as _ public 
schools, 7. e. foundation or proprietary 
schools, which prepare pupils for college 
or university. The majority are, how- 
ever, more in keeping with the grammar 
or day schools, which, in general, does 
the same work. Asa rule, instruction 
goes on under the eye of the parent until 
the pupil is prepared to enter upon his 
work in college or university. 

Of the higher education, 26,775 stu- 
dents were in training in 1890 to become 
teachers, mainly in public free schools 
maintained for the purpose; 6,349 in ag- 
ricultural or technical colleges, probably 
about equally divided between public 
and private; 35,806 in schools of law, 
medicine, or theology, almost wholly 
private; 11,992 in colleges for women, 
and 46,131 in universities and colleges; a 
total of 135,242 who were pursuing, 
formally, the higher studies. 

Of colleges and universities, colleges 
being separate institutions and not merely 
teaching bodies inside of, or connected 
with, universities, and universities being 
in general institutions that include asso- 
ciated academic and professional schools, 
there are of various degrees and kinds 
415, with 7,918 instructors, mainly of 
professorial rank; 43,638 undergradu- 
ates, and 1,998 pursuing post-graduate 
courses of study. There are 471 endowed 
professorships, generaily in older States, 
172 fellowships, and 4,775 scholarships. 
In 1880 the productive funds of the insti- 
tutions in existence at that time were 








about $37,000,000. These had grown to 
$66,000,000 in 1890, while the total in- 
crease of such funds for institutions both 
new and old was more than $75,000,000 
during the decade. Of the entire num- 
ber 316 were private denomirational in- 
stitutions, the various sects being fairly 
represented according to their number, 
wealth, and relative importance. 

Our colleges take small account of 
honors, and invite little competition for 
scholarships. It is scarcely possible, in 
a society organized as ours is, to develop 
such a system; besides, it is not neces- 
sary. The great number of colleges and 
their uniform distribution, the merely 
nominal cost of tuition, the facilities ex- 
isting in almost every one for helping 
boys to work their way; the readiness to 
give employment to young men during 
vacations—all these take away much of 
the necessity for scholarships in the Eng- 
lish sense of that word. In the older 
colleges special funds have been formed 
during late years, for the purpose of ex- 
tending aid to young men who may need 
it. Once started, these will, as a rule, 
maintain themselves intact from returns 
made each year by former beneficiaries. 
The average age at graduation has been 
increasing gradually, showing better facil- 
ities for secondary education, more rigid 
requirements for entrance, and a curricu- 
lum so much more severe that more ma- 
ture mental powers are demanded for its 
mastery. In spite of the general preya- 
lence of the elective system, and the sup- 
posed tendency to what is known as the 
scientific course, more than 60 per cent. 
of all the students in colleges are pursu- 
ing the branches that lead to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, Formerly, young 
men who wished to carry their training 
beyond the usual course of study were al- 
most compelled to do so in foreign uni- 
versities; but since the establishment, a 
few years ago, by a princely bequest, of 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
and the revolution of some of the older 
colleges, so great an improvement has 
taken place in the large institutions, and 
so many new ones have been founded, 
that more than two thousand young men 
and probably a thousand young women are 
pursuing the highest studies in our home 
institutions. 

It may be conceded without argument 
that many of these colleges are small— 
some little more than high-grade acad- 
emies or fitting schools. They are the 
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result, in many cases, of local pride, of 
the determination to afford the best pos- 
sible opportunities to the youth of a given 
part of a State, or of the desire of certain 
religious bodies to provide their children 
with the higher instruction. They are a 
development from the common schools, a 
direct result of demand and supply. 
Under different circumstances their mul- 
tiplication might not be commendable, 
even if possible; but in a society highly 
organized, every coilege becomes a new 
intellectual centre, a rallying-point for 
serious-minded people of mature years, as 
well as for pupils seeking an opportunity 
for the acquisition of knowledge. In 
spite of their number, fully two-fifths of 
the students in regular courses, and prob- 
ably three-fourths of those pursuing pro- 
fessional studies, find their way into less 
than forty universities and colleges. 
When I hear the complaint made, as it is 
sometimes, of the increase in such insti- 
tutions, I cannot forget that just seventy 
years ago a little college at Brunswick, 
in the then new State of Maine, sent from 
its portals in a single year Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, while in the previous year it had 
graduated a marr who afterwards became 
President of the United States. 

The University Extension movement, 
inaugurated by Oxford and Cambridge 
some years ago, has been adopted by 
more than a hundred colleges and uni- 
versities in every part of the land. It 
has, in fact, been mainly the improve- 
ment and absorption of the Circle known 
as the ‘‘ Chautauqua,’’ which had some- 
thing of a religious foundation. The 
latter has now more than fifty branches, 
with a total membership of at least a half- 
million students of one degree and 
another. So deep has been the interest 
in University Extension, that a seminary 
has been opened for the systematic train- 
ing of lecturers for the Extension Society, 
in which the students are for the most 
part graduates of leading colleges, and 
are thus, to all intents and purposes, pur- 
suing a post-graduate course of studies 
for the special purpose of teaching others. 

In professional education great progress 
has been made during recent years, not 
only in the number and character of those 
who come under its influence, but in 
teachings and results. Most of the re- 
cruits for the learned professors are taught 
in regular schools, private tutors no 
longer holding an important place in the 
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system which provides training for those 
who are to be their successors in profes- 
sional life. In the year under consid- 
eration these schools contained 14,884 
students of medicine, 4,518 of law, and 
7,013 of theology, or 26,415 in all. A 
growing proportion come each year with 
improved preliminary training, that is, 
more of them are graduates of colleges, in 
theology the proprotion being 63 per cent. 
of all that enter. The day has passed 
when any aspiring young man can ob- 
tain a licence to practice physic or law 
whether he knows anything or not, or to 
preach the gospel merely because he 
thinks he has what was once known as a 
‘“‘call.’’ As competition becomes keener, 
the standard of merit is raised. Every 
advance in medical science is welcomed 
and studied, and as many original contri- 
butions to experiment and to medical lit- 
erature are made as in any other part of 
the world. There is no important centre 
of population that does not contain young 
men who, though trained in our schools 
and hospitals, have added a course in the 
best schools and hospitals of England, 
Germany, or France. Nearly the whole 
body of young lawyers get their special 
training in law schools. ‘The formal di- 
vision into solicitors, barristers, and coun- 
sellors does not exist, but practical ex- 
perience in the practice of municipal, 
State, federal and international law has 
developed such complicated conditions 
that a most minute division of work has 
naturally followed. The body of com- 
mon law, including, as it does, decisions 
in the various Federal courts and those 
of every State court, no less than those 
of England, is so great as to make the 
law even more intricate than in an old 
country where custom and organization 
have specialized its practice. 

In theology, the absence of an estab- 
lished church, the resulting freedom, and 
the rivalry between all sects, have made 
it necessary to give special attention to 
the training of the clergy. Larger aver- 
age demands are no doubt made in the 
matter of preaching than in any existing 
society. The traditions of the earlier 
Puritan times, when the minister was the 
practical dictator of the community, and 
the absence of liturgy and form in the 
service, have given even an unnatural 
prominence to the sermon. In spite of 
the complaint heard continually, with us 
as everywhere else, of indifference to re- 
ligious teaching, I do not believe that 
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there has ever been a time when a more 
universal or intelligent interest was mani- 
fested in the deepest questions relating to 
man’s destiny. 

Technical schools of a high grade are 
found everywhere. In a few cities they 
bear a close relation to the general public 
system of education, but, as a rule, they 
are left to private enterprise, some being 
regularly organized colleges with teach- 
ing bodies, while others are conducted by 
railways and large manufacturing corpor- 
ations for their own special purposes. 

Perhaps in nothing else are better facil- 
ities provided than for the study of 
science. The latest apparatus, methods, 
and experiments, whatever their origin, 
make their way promptly into the labo- 
ratories and lecture-rooms of even small 
colleges, where they would not be looked 
for, and original investigation finds due 
recognition and reward. In most com- 
munities some benefactor with money and 
local pride — not necessarily what is 
known as a rich man—comes forward to 
provide the improved facilities for carry- 
ing on study and experiment. Scientific 
societies making a special study of chem- 
istry, geology, botany, zoology,or biology, 
are to be found in every State. Academies 
of science, with cabinets and collections of 
various kinds and in different degrees of 
perfection, exist prosperously in all the 
larger cities. Every college, small or 
great, draws about itself a circle of scien- 
tific students and collectors. These com- 
pete with each other in studying sur- 
rounding conditions, in perfecting a col- 
lection of local specimens, and in making 
exchanges with like societies in other 
places. Every State has its geological 
survey, its agricultural stations, and other 
agencies for conducting scientific re- 
search, and for publishing the results of 
this work at the public expense. In the 
various departments of the general Gov- 
ernment of Washington, about twenty 
scientific bureaus are concentrated, each 
carrying on some important work, with a 
trained body of scholars and specialists, 
the publications of which are everywhere 
recognized as valuable contributions, and 
are, I find, the envy of scientific students 
in countries where a less liberal public 
support is given to such special studies. 

Much attention has been paid to the 
development of public libraries, and they 
are looked upon as a sort of complement 
to the free schools. There are now about 
6,000, and the increase goes on at the rate 








of two or three hundred each year. Asa 
rule they are founded and supported by 
local taxation, though in many cases the 
original buildings and collections have 
been presented by some public-spirited 
citizen who leaves their support to the 
public. Much study bas been given to 
cataloguing and to care in management. 
Libraries for students exist in all the 
large cities and in connection with the 
most important of the colleges. In addi- 
tion to this, our people—as all English 
collectors have found to their cost during 
recent years—probably have more book- 
buyers than any other nation in propor- 
tion to population and wealth. 
Philosophical, literary and _ historical 
societies find general support, and the re- 
sults of their researches, often only of a 
local character, are published, and con- 
tribute something to the enlargement of 
the general stock of knowledge. Social 
intercourse, so far as organized efforts are 
concerned, partakes more and more of a 
studious character. Literary societies, 
meeting about from house to house, tak- 
ing up one course of studies and then an- 
other, and attracting the best local talent 
to their service, give many a young 
man and woman both the impulse and 
opportunity to enlarge their mental hori- 
zon, and at the same time to help others 
and to gain recognition for themselves. I 
find people here expressing surprise at the 
great number of my countrymen who 
visit Stratford. No doubt many of the 
6,000 Americans who go to the literary 
Mecca on the banks of the Avon each 
year are drawn by idle curiosity; but no 
man can compute the number of those 
who goas students profoundly interested 
in the great master of all literature, and 
who return to study his writings and life 
more intelligently, and to teach something 
to the millions who cannot follow. I feel 
safe in expressing the opinion, formed 
from a close knowledge of many parts of 
the United States, that no less than 5,000 
organized circles for the study of Shake- 
speare are in active operation. Many of 
these are small and unpretentious, some 
are never heard of in a public way—even 
in a land and time where publicity reigns 
—but just as it is impossible to give a 
really bad representation of Shakespeare’s 
plays, so it is equally impossible to carry 
on, either individually or in an organized 
way, a fruitless study of his wonder-work- 
ing mind. It is a cause for some pride 
that we have been able, as co-inheritors 
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of the English language, to contribute 
our mite to the study of the works of the 
master who did so much to fix that lan- 
guage on enduring lines. Neither are we 
indifferent to the fact that it has remained 
for one quiet student of Shakespeare, 
working away in his own almost unap- 
proachable private library in Philadel- 
phia, to give the world a variorum edition 
of Shakespeare that reflects honor upon 
the language of the hundred and twenty 
millions of people who speak it, and upon 
the name of Horace Howard Furness. 

It might naturally be thought that the 
one thing in which we should be lacking 
would be the study of history. In the 
sense that an older people know it, the 
matter of time, it might be said that we 
have no history. But there is probably 
no State so new that it has not an histor- 
ical society gathering up not only the tra- 
ditions, but the recollections of its earli- 
est settlers. Even in those which have 
been for less than 50 years recognized en- 
tities in the Union, societies and organi- 
zations exist in many counties, bringing 
together an account of every little element 
that has contributed to their development. 
In all the older States, the history of 
every important county and town has been 
studied and written and published. Much 
of this is the very chaff of history, but it 
does contribute something for the future, 
andit illustrates what I have already said 
about the lack of concealment or mystery 
in our annals. 

The theatre has not had a development 
radically different from that in other parts 
of the world. It has found universal ac- 
ceptance, making appeal to a larger num- 
ber, and to more elements of the popula- 
tion, than at any other period of the 
world’s history. It has thus become 
democratic—a fact sometimes overlooked, 
I fear, by its critics. The result of thisis 
that the demand for a visible interpreta- 
tion of the acts and motives of men has 
far outrun the supply. Whereas one 
performance would once satisfy, there are 
now probably fifty. The mass has be- 
come so great that any attempt to try it by 
former canons is futile; and so the criti- 
cism that the standard of plays has de- 
clined is unjust, when the character and 
the vast number to whom appeal is made 
are taken into account. In spite of this 
expansion, the number of high-class rep- 
rentations is no doubt much larger than 
ever before, whatever the effect upon their 
average may be. In America, the char- 
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acter of acting is not different from that 
of any other country. There are theatres 
innumerable in villages, towns, and cities, 
into every one of which some sort of a 
company finds its way many timesa year. 
Plays old and new, tragedy and comedy, 
are repeated over and over again. As is 
now quite universally the case, every 
actor, whether genius or buffoon, gets a 
hearing, one now scoring a success, and 
then the other. Shakespeare finds repre- 
sentation by every rank of actor in every 
kind of building, from a barn to an opera 
house. The classic dramas of the lan- 
guage are played with intelligence, and 
are in constant demand. 

Of great writers we probably have our 
share, and we also give the warmest wel- 
come to every visitor who can either 
teach or amuse, and surrender our dollars 
with a profuseness of which report has 
reached every barn-stormer or budding 
prima-donna throughoutall Christendom. 
It is only a few months since two of the 
greatest ornaments of the stage in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world were still among us 
in the persons of Edwin Booth and Joseph 
Jefferson, both of whom had really done 
something for the English-speaking stage. 
We have not contributed much of perma- 
nence to the drama of the world; but how 
many enduring playshave been written in 
any language during the past fifty years ? 

The development of the newspaper has 
been something phenomenal. The whole 
number is nearly 19,000, about one in 
ten published every day. They have 
many faults, as the newspaper—which is 
only the history of each day, written be- 
fore its close—must have. The faults are 
perhaps somewhat exaggerated with us, 
owing to the wider range of news topics. 
Their sensationalism, scrappiness and dog- 
matism produce something of mental dis- 
sipation in case of over-indulgence. But 
the majority of newspapers, everywhere 
and of every grade, are conducted with 
honesty and conscience by men who 
have learned both what the public wants 
and in what they can hope to lead it. 
The influence of this history of a day— 
read by millions of people—is incalcula- 
ble, and, in general, it is good. It leads 
many persons farther into the study of 
some question about which they had re- 
ceived a hint or a scrap of information. 
Nowhere is this great engine of modern 
civilization better used or appreciated 
than with us. In addition to the news it 
pours into its columns, day by day, it 
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publishes every year thousands of articles 
on the most important and interesting 
topics. Nowhere is it so thoroughly en- 
cyclopzedic. It was once the fashion to 
insist upon the truth of Pope’s line: 


A little learning is a dangerous thing; 


but the field of knowledge has now be- 
come so vast that we must recognize the 
limitations of time, and insist that if a 
little be a danger, none at all is fatal. 
Our newspapers give thousands of per- 
sons first a faint idea of the existence of 
something before unknown, then a little 
insight, and last of all, the thirst that can 
only be quenched by deep draughts at 
the fountain of knowledge. In brief, 
they draw ont the faculties of uncounted 
millions who otherwise would neither 
learn nor have the desire to learn. 

The educating influence of city life 
everywhere cannot be exaggerated. The 
intimate knowledge of men, as well as of 
facts and events that must come from this 
association, produces mental acuteness 
and gives men a better insight into the 
things of this world. The city, in spite 
of its deficiencies, has become the one 
real censor of modern life. With us it is 
recruited continually with the best blood 
that the country can furnish, not from a 
peasantry, but from a class who, during 
many generations, have made a place for 
themselves by their independence, self- 
government, and strong qualities of body 
and mind. 

The moulding power of travel, both at 
home and abroad, is enjoyed to the full 
by our people. Of the vast army which 
visits Europe each year, some are drawn 
by fashion, some by curiosity, still others 
by business; but the majority, of what- 
ever age, are only students, more or less 
profound, of conditions and institutions 
otherwise known only by report. The 
effect of all this upon our life is greater 
than any man can understand or know 
without actual contact with our people. 

The lecture platform, though no longer 
used so generally as it once was, is still 
no mean element in our intellectual life. 
It is employed by scholars, teachers, and 
travelers, rather to impart knowledge 
than to praise ourselves, to which use it 
was much devoted in other days. The 
most profound students of history, poli- 
tics, manners, and art, contribute the re- 
sults of their researches and find appre- 
ciative and well-trained hearers. Every 
man with something to say gets a warm 








welcome, courteous treatment, and eager 
listeners, as the greatest critics, historians, 
and scientists from all parts of the world 
have had reason to learn. 

The study of music has greatly in- 
creased during recent years. Much of 
this is due to the influence of Germany 
and to some extent to that of Italy, but 
more to larger leisure and opportunity 
and improved taste. The study of music 
is now pursued at home effectively, and 
each passing year there is an improve- 
ment, not only in the character and num- 
ber of performances, but in the taste that 
fixes a higher standard. When it shall 
become possible to apply to musical de- 
velopment a little more of the spirit of 
business organization manifested in other 
things, we shall cut no mean figure in 
this art. Schools for the promotion of 
musical study are finding general de- 
velopment, and private philanthropy de- 
votes a fair proportion of its gifts to this 
purpose. 

In architecture we have developed at 
an amazing rate since the Centennial Ex- 
position directed attention to our short- 
comings, and since the great tide of 
travel set Europeward and showed our 
people that they must get away from the 
formless and characterless buildings of 
earlier days and adapt the existing styles 
of architecture to our climatic, social, and 
political conditions. The buildings 
shown at the Chicago Exposition indi- 
cate a great advance. The necessities of 
our cities and their rapid growth pro- 
duced a combination of use and beauty 
in business buildings that bids fair to 
lead to an entire change in style. 
Cathedrals will come in due time, and a 
revolution in buildings for public pur- 
poses is impending. Public sentiment in 
large cities now demands that the style 
of such works shall be left to trained 
artists and architects, a fact that promises 
much for the future. 

Our literary progress has been rapid 
and continuous. When Sidney Smith 
asked, with not ill-founded contempt, 
‘Who reads an American book?’ our 
grandfathers were indignant; but we 
have changed all that, because we find 
that everybody now reads American 
books, and in many cases to our special 
wonder. If we once puffed our writers, 
did not others do the same? The pro- 
portion of those once thought to be great 
writers and who now lie buried beyond 
resurrection by favorable notices in the 
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pages of reviews, magazines, and news- 
papers, is, perhaps, no greater on our 
side of the Atlantic than on this. Our 
critics, even though they deliver judg- 
ment as critics do everywhere, ex cathedra, 
are not infallible, nor is provincialism 
unknown even where it has no distinct 
name or geographical position. In the 
days when everybody writes or reads fic- 
tion, it is not surprising that we, in the 
United States, should strain our eyes in 
the act of looking for the great novel, or 
that we should be impatient when it does 
not come. Every intelligent people in 
the world reads bundles and bales of the 
veriest trash in the vain hope of finding a 
fair amount worth preserving, only to 
discover, too often, the truth of Lowell’s 
lines, that 
Reading new books is like eating new bread, 
One can bear it at first, but by gradual steps he 
Is brought to death's door of a mental dyspepsy. 
But the rare story, the careful study of 
institutions, ideas and men, the fine crit- 
ical essay or conscientious editing—all 
these are signs that our writers are turn- 
ing themselves with success to the study 
of the serious side of life. The constantly 
lengthening roll of American names, 
added to those who have made immortal 
contributions to a real English literature, 
is a source of pride to America as well as 
to the world. Our people know and ap- 
preciate every recognized English writer, 
living or dead, and no man who makes 
appeal to the world with a thought or a 
book can ignore of belittle the echo cer- 
tain to reach him from the other side of 
the Atlantic. Our people study more 
and more the writings of the best authors 
in foreign countries, and the number is 
not small nor the standing contemptible 
of those among them who keep fairly 
abreast with all contemporary thought. 
In the fine arts, we are, as it might be 
supposed, less active than an older peo- 
ple. But in appreciation of art, so far as 
this is possible under existing conditions, 
we are liberal buyers of the best for both 
public and private collections. Only five 
years ago it was estimated that three- 
quarters of the best French pictures found 
a market, year by year, in the United 
States. Our artists, like those of Russia, 
Spain, Holland, and Hungary, are trained 
in the French methods, and in discussing 
their work it is not possible to assert that 
we have a distinct school of art apart 
from the greater one in which the artists 
of so many countries have learned their 
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lessons, and from which they have taken 
their methods. Some of our engravers 
are doing excellent work, and in the field 
of cheap illustration, which brings home 
to the multitude at least some perception 
of the beautiful, they are probably far in 
advance of similar developments any- 
where. Sculpture for public purposes is 
nowhere greatly above contempt, but our 
parks and streets are not, perhaps, sub- 
jected to more discredit in this way than 
those of the newer cities of the old world. 

Activity in politics is a necessity among 
a people who, in small things no less than 
in great, tax themselves. Public affairs 
become then more than a sort of legerde- 
main, and rise to moral power and great- 
ness as agencies to repress human passion, 
to reduce favoritism to its lowest terms, to 
humble the vain and to make opportunity 
for the weak. In order to produce this 
result, the most unceasing activity, bring- 
ing the highest mental powers into action, 
is a necessity. No people know better 
than those of England the educating in- 
fluence of great political agitations. With 
us slavery; the question of maintaining 
intact a Union in complete harmony with 
the great national tendencies of the age; 
the establishment of sound and honest 
finance; the struggle to overthrow the 
medizeval system miscalled ‘ protection;’ 
the government of the great aggregations 
known as cities, and the assimilation into 
one harmonious whole of millions from 
other lands—all these issues, past and 
present, have rendered futile the fear 
formerly expressed by many high-minded 
men lest the time might come when we 
should cease to have a grievance, and, 
living contentedly in a condition of ma- 
terial prosperity, forget the elements that 
make for mind and morals. But with 
great problems never wholly solved, to- 
gether with frequent elections, universal 
publicity and intelligence in demand, the 
delusion has been corrected that machines 
of goverment or society can go on with- 
out the continued warfare that has been 
said to be the state of nature. We hear 
a great deal at home, and I sometimes 
hear its echoes here, about the corrup- 
tions of public men, of the going down 
into the gutter of practical politics, and 
of the degradation incident to actual par- 
ticipation in public affairs; but every man 
who has had an opportunity to see must 
know that, with all its faults, the business 
of the public is managed with as much 
honesty, as great devotion to noble ideals, 
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and as much efficiency as any other. 
There are bad conditions in politics and 
some bad men, but I have never heard 
that it was given to human effort to 
escape from these entirely; while the con- 
stant struggle, the impulse that moves 
nillions of people to take an unselfish in- 
terest in their government, not only 
makes free institutions possible, but de- 
velops the highest powers of the human 
mind. The one thing that, to my mind, 
gives interest to the history of the last 
three hundred years, and makes its lessons 
useful to mankind, is the fact that during 
this period more men have given time 
and talents to the study of government 
than to all other intellectual pursuits to- 
gether. 

I have thus passed in review the main 
features of our intellectual life, and have 
tried to show how we deal with them, 
how one generation meets its obligations 
to its successor. I have had no desire to 
write with rose-water, and no intention of 
claiming for the people of the United 
States exemption from the perils to which 
humanity is subject. It has been a favor- 
ite complaint, both at home and abroad, 
that we suffer from having no leisure 
Class into whose hands we can commit 
the things of mind, including good man- 
ners and esthetic tastes. My observation 
has led to the conclusion that the line 
between a so-called leisure class and an 
idle one is, like that between most mod- 
ern states, little more than imaginary; 
that the people who do their own work 
are everywhere compelled to take upon 
themselves the extra burden of the world’s 
work; that we may esteem ourselves for- 
tunate that, in the industrial condition of 
our people, we have received an answer 
to the prayer of the wise man of old when 
he asked, ‘Give me neither poverty nor 
riches;’ and that, as everybody knows 
more than anybody, the highest possible 
results can only come to humanity when 
all men are encouraged to learn and to 
know many things, and to learn and 
know them well. Geographical position 
has compelled our people, during the for- 
mative period in our history, to find vent 
and employment for their energies among 
themselves. We have had no colonies 
and no foreign relations worth the name. 
But we have, nevertheless, transplanted 
schools, congenial associations, and polit- 
ical institutions from one new community 





to a newer one, thus covering a continent | 
' opportunities of bright minds must be 


and showing the possession, in the high- 





est degree, of the colonizing instinct that 
has carried English institutions and the 
English language round the world. 

One can but think that such a people 
are worthy of imitation in many things, 
and of study in all. We are no longer 
unduly sensitive to criticism nor hungry 
for praise. As the first-born of England, 
we think ourselves entitled to demand a 
share of the inheritance belonging to 
primogeniture, and that, too, in spite of 
some waywardness in childhood and 
some boastfulness in the vigorous youth 
upon which we have entered. We no 
longer resent the neglect with which, 
happily for ourselves, as we now know, 
we were treated in the early day. So we 
may at least venture to expect the kindly 
word, the scrutinizing study, and the ac- 
tive co-operation of England and all the 
world in helping us to work out our des- 
tiny. — 7he Nineteenth Century. 
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OF RIGID GRADING. 





HE title, ‘‘ Class Intervals in City 
Public Schools,’’ a chapter in the 
forthcoming report of the Commissioner of 
Education, is devoted to rigidity of grad- 
ing. It is introduced with a brief sketch 
of the rise of the graded system in this 
country; seven or eight pages of extracts 
of opinions on the subject by leading su- 
perintendents and teachers follow; and 
the chapter concludes with tabulations of 
replies to questions addressed by the com- 
missioner to superintendents, and of sta- 
tistics of class intervals in forty-one cities. 
These tabulations are indicative of a de- 
cided drift of opinion to shorter intervals 
and closer adaptation to individual cases. 
For instance, to the question whether the 
year interval holds back bright pupils 
and gives them insufficient work, out of 
465 replies 398 answer substantially, yes, 
a few of them with some qualifications, 
while only 37 answer no, and thirty-one 
non-committal. To the more searching 
question, ‘‘ Does not this system discour- 
age the less matureand theslugglish minds 
of the class, while it wastes the opportu- 
nities of the bright minds ?’’ 81 answer no 
with more or less qualification, and 26 are 
non-committal, while 358 answer yes. If 
these answers are carefully considered— 
and we see no reason to doubt that they 
are—they contain a very severe censure 
upon existing plas. That it wastes the 
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pronounced the most serious impeach- 
ment, in the matter of intellectual train- 
ing, which can be pronounced against a 
school arrangement; yet three-fourths of 
the superintendents who reply aver that 
grading asat present monaged brings this 
result. All that has been repeatedly 
urged of the crushing power of system 
seems to be corroborated by these replies. 
It makes for mediocrity, and to attain 
this it wastes the opportunity of the 
bright and destroys the sluggish and im- 
mature. If these charges are true it is 
not surprising that this subject is just now 
awakening wide-spread interest and dis- 
cussion. 

Something has been done in many 
cities to remedy the evil. Out of the 465 
reporting, about one-half are trying less 
than a year interval in parts of the course. 
These shorter school intervals prevail most 
in the lower grades, 237 in the first grade, 
148 in the eighth, and in the high school 
about 80. The experiment: are going on 
in at least twenty-nine States, from Massa- 
chusetts to California. In Wisconsin 
they are reported at Ashland, Eau Claire, 
Lacrosse and Superior. This report, it 
will be remembered, is for the year 1890- 
gt, and the movement is probably more 
extensive than it was three years ago. In 
Milwaukee, for instance, an interesting 
movement in this direction is now going 
on. 
The May number of the Aducational 
Review, discussing the question editori- 
ally, speaks of the many ingenious 
schemes devised to meet the evil we are 
considering, and quotes from the report 
of Supt. Draper, of Cleveland, the follow- 
ing plan which he has put in operation : 
‘The schools have been made up for the 
new year in a way which may be possi- 
bly best described by an illustration. 
Take, for instance, a room of the third 
grade pupils. At the end of a year, the 
teacher determines upon the ordinary and 
regular work of these pupils throughout 
the year, which of these pupils are com- 
petent to go into the fourth grade, and 
they are so advanced. Heretofore the 
pupils held not to be competent to take 
the fourth grade would have been kept 
back in the third grade at least another 
year. But hereafter they will go forward 
with their more fortunate associates into 
the fourth-grade room, although they 
will not at once beoome fourth-grade pu- 
pils. They will constitute a separate di- 
vision by themselves, and will be desig- 





nated as advanced thirds. The teacheris 
directed to give this second division very 
particular care, and see if she cannot lead 
some of them at least up to the fourth 
grade work. On the other hand, there 
may be specially bright pupils in this 
year’s third grade class who can easily be 
sent forward in the course of the year into 
this division of advanced thirds, although 
it would not be practicable to send them 
at once into the fourth grade. In this 
way the unpromoted pupils will be spared 
humiliation somewhat; they will secure 
special attention; they will have the help 
of association in the same room with the 
work of the higher grade; they will have 
the benefit of the presence of the especi- 
ally bright pupils who will come in from 
the grade below; they will be encouraged 
and inspired to their utmost effort.’’— 
Western Journal of Eduoatiou. 
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SEEING WITH SPIRITUAL EYES. 


BY JOSEPH M. HODSON. 
\ )HEN Jesus and Satan met in the 
wilderness, each saw out of his own 
nature. They had the ‘‘ point of view’’ 
which their previous life gave them. The 
one was the outlook of Heaven; the 
other of Hell. Jesus saw out of love; 
Satan out of hatred. ‘* All these things,”’ 
the kingdoms of this world and the glory 
of them, ‘‘ will I give thee, if thou wilt 
fall down and worship me.’’ This was a 
suggestion made from Satan’s ‘‘ point of 
view’ with subtle intelligence. The 
masterly cunning lay in the forecast. It 
was an alternative, with an escape from 
the sorrows of the Passion and the Cruci- 
fixion artfully hinted. ‘‘ Lay aside re- 
demption, relinquish the sacrificial part 
of your mission, and with your power 
you may be king, much more quickly 
than by the slow and thankless plan of 
bringing this world to live as you do in 
Heaven.’’ Only ‘‘ worship me, take my 
plan, and you shall have all kingdoms 
and all their glory.’’ From this outlook 
of Satan’s ambition, seeing with his bad 
eyes, it was a most tempting situation— 
a keen business proposal without senti- 
ment—a plan cold, selfish, brilliant, 
devilish; it was the cunning of hell off 
guard in its eagerness. 
But Jesus saw with Heaven’s eyes. 
He stood with all the glory of that 
matchless kingdom in His memory, and 
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out of infinite love saw with eyes strong 
and clear. Then, full of the spirit of His 
mission, He flooded Satan’s heartless 
plan with the light of Heaven, dwarfing 
it, shaming it into darkness; and quickly, 
from somewhere out of their own Spirit 
Realm, came the angels ministering to 
Jesus. 

Later in the life of the Saviour, who 
chose to be like us, there were times 
when He wished to look upon spiritual 
things more fully in their own light— 
perhaps that He might shade His spirit- 
ual eyes from the glare of human light 
and see more clearly. He selected the 
conditions and chose the occasions when 
the one part of His nature could easily be 
more, and thé other, for the time, less. 
He went out of the street, away from the 
crowd, apart from the disciples, up from 
the valley into a mountain alone. There, 
in quiet and seclusion, with the door of 
eye and ear and every sense closed, He 
talked with God. He was still human, 
but He was at an advantage. Here the 
physical could find rest, and possibly His 
Spirit be more at liberty. In that hour 
there was cheer, and a preparation for the 
next busy, dusty, weary, human day, if 
such it should be for Him. He stood 
again with the Father, looking out upon 
the work which He had come to do. It 
was a great vantage-ground. ‘To-morrow 
He would still see. 

Every human soul needs in some way 
and at some time to stand where earth 
and Heaven touch. It is a luminous 
point at which is given a light that may 
become phosphorescent in the soul. No 
one but may go apart into a mountain— 
possibly a Mount of Transfiguration—or 
into an inner chamber, and having closed 
the door, pray to the Father, who not 
very far away seeth in secret. If there be 
patience and sincerity the Spirit of God 
will come, creating within the human, in 
at least some degree, the spirit of Heaven, 
which always for yourself and often for 
others answers the question, Where is 
Heaven? Very gently the Spirit of God 
comes into the heart that waits for Him, 
even as peace comes. 

’Tis not in seeking, 

*Tis not in endless striving, 
The quest is found, 

Be still and listen; 

Be still and drink 
The quiet of all around. 

Not for thy crying, 

Not for thy loud beseeching 
Will peace draw near; 








Rest with palms folded. 
Rest with evelids fallen, 
Lo! peace is here. 

Lo! God zs here. It is more than a 
poet’s hour. It is looking out toward 
God, reaching up toward Him, asking 
quickness and strength where it is most 
needed. It is getting eyes to see and 
faith to believe. 

A Christian woman sits alone as a 
summer evening closes. The soft light 
and the shadows make a rare earthly 
hour. She has felt the caress of the deep- 
ening twilight, and it has soothed her 
nature into a sweet conscious repose. 
Her imagination has wings. She thinks 
easily and delightfully. Her mind has 
been drifting; now it takes direction from 
her own life—from that part of it which 
has been best. Out of very clear eyes 
she sees far ahead, where she could not 
before see—and away beyond anything 
she has ever seen—the right ways of life 
open to her. They now stand out as 
great highways, and the hour confirms 
everything good. The purposes to which 
sometimes she has had to cling in the 
desperation of blind faith go on and lay 
hold on God. Her life centres there, and 
she knows that His mercy and His love 
neverend. She has a foretaste of Heaven. 
Deep joy settles down into her soul, and 
love stronger than ever springsup. The 
hour is holy—heavenly. It will stay in 
her memory; it will be strength, an abid- 
ing sweetness for all whom she may 
touch to-morrow and forever. 

Her boy, just budding into the possi- 
bility of such thoughts, comes and 
throws himself at her feet, lays his head 
upon her lap; and her nature all turns to 
him. He knows the mood. Those lov- 
ing hands are never so smooth on his 
brow as after his mother has been sitting 
alone in this way. She will talk to him, 
and he wants to hear the melody of the 
hour in her voice. He is full of ques- 
tions; she as full as words will permit of 
answers. But how can she talk to him, 
how can she train his eyes to see where 
she has been looking to-night? Lan- 
guage is insufficient. Statements do not 
reveal it. How can she speak to him, so 
that when he is gone from her presence— 
when in the coming years she is gone 
from him—he too may sit alone some- 
times at the close of day and get strong 
for the next by seeing what she has 
seen? She tries, and does not fail. There 
is a sweet, subtle energy both in her 
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words and in her spirit, which her son 
may never be able to name, but which he 
will feel forever. It is the inexpressible 
force of the Spirit of God in the heart of 
a woman—the very spirit that makes 
Heaven sing at its work with love, like a 
bird nesting in springtime. It is the 
spirit that sees most clearly in this world, 
and more than anything else gives light 
to others. 


a 


OVER-EDUCATION. 





RECENT writer in 7he Outlook calls 

attention to the fact that there has 
sprung up in our day ‘‘a semi-social 
problem that is as unique as it is difficult 
of solution. It is the over-production of 
technically educated men. Especially on 
the Continent, the supply of men in all 
the leading professions is vastly in excess 
of the demand. * * A German graduate 
who has spent his nine years at the gym- 
nasium or college, and his four or five 
years at the university, must generally 
wait years before he can secure even a 
modest position. Even in the depart- 
ment of theology, which has been the 
least crowded, young candidates by the 
score are compelled to teach country 
schools for years before an opening can 
be found forthem. In law and medicine, 
things are much worse.”’ 

Thus Germany is experiencing the 
danger indicated by Prince Bismarck, 
when, years ago, in Parliament, he ut- 
tered words of warning against a ‘‘ rabble 
of college graduates.’’ The phrase seems 
a very disrespectful one; but, in point of 
fact, there is nothing to hinder the exist- 
ence of a learned, as well as an unlearned 
rabble. Given the young men or young 
women (and they exist everywhere in 
great abundance), and the desire for an 
education (which is very natural and very 
common), and the machinery of educa- 
tion (which multitudinous colleges and 
universities supply), and there is no rea- 
son why learned men and women may 
not be turned out, if not in unlimited 
numbers, at least in numbers inconven- 
iently and excessively great. After all, 
there would seem to be no absolute safe- 
guard, whereby learning may be pro- 
tected from becoming a common and 
vulgar thing. The market to which col- 
lege graduates come is like any other 
market, it may be ‘‘ glutted.’’ 

Germany, feeling this overstocking of 
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the market, and realizing the necessity of 
cutting down a supply so largely in ex- 
cess of the demand, is, in a measure, for 
the time being, discouraging university 
education, partly by refusing permission 
to establish new university feeders, 
in the shape of colleges and prepar- 
atory schools, and partly by excluding 
from the universities the graduates of the 
Realschulen, or scientific schools, and in- 
sisting, as a necessary condition of en- 
trance, upon a full classical course in the 
gymnasiums. 

The chief point of interest to us, in this 
interesting article, is one which seems to 
indicate, at the same time, the direction 
in which the remedy for the evil com- 
plained of will probably be found to lie. 
For it is evident, from what the writer 
says, that the over-supply is not so much 
of educated men as of ‘‘ technically edu- 
cated men.’’ Of education, properly un- 
derstood, there could hardly be too much, 
just as it would be difficult for an army to 
be too well-disciplined, or for a kingdom 
to be too well-governed. But of educa- 
tion exclusively for this or that particular 
practical purpose there may easily be an 
excess. It is evidently this kind of edu- 
cation that has caused the present state of 
affairs in Germany. ‘‘It must be re- 
membered that the education given at the 
German universities is exceedingly tech- 
nical, preparing a man for only the one 
chosen calling of his life. The famous 
schools make excellent specialists, the 
best produced in the world, but not a set 
of men who can adapt themselves to the 
various ups and downs of life if they can- 
not be utilized in their own particular 
fields. As a result, Germany is full of 
finely educated men, who have given 
their best years and their means also to 
prepare themselves for useful careers in 
their chosen profession, and who find, at 
the end of their course, that they are not 
wanted and not neeeded.”’ 

After all, it may be questioned whether 
a man can be said to be ‘finely edu- 
cated’’ when education has qualified him 
simply for the doing of this or that par- 
ticular thing, and has disqualified him 
for the doing of anything else, and which 
has resulted in finding himself ‘not 
wanted and not needed.’’ True, edu- 
cation is wholly a qualifying, and not 
at all a disqualifying force; it makes 
men both needed and wanted. It is 
of its nature to be generally, and not 
merely in any one particular respect, en- 
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larging, enriching, enabling. It increases 
the power of a man all round. Accord- 
ing to the much-admired definition of 
education by Comenius, the aim of it is 
‘*to train generally all who are born men 
to all which is human.’’ It may well be 
regarded as a perversion of the true idea 
of education, when, from some utilitarian 
and merccnary motive, men, instead of be- 
ing trained generally, are trained only 
specially, and, instead of being trained to 
‘** all which is human,’’ are trained only 
to a small fraction of it. It is one thing 
to educate a man by training him to do 
this or that one particular thing, thereby 
running the risk of disabling him for do- 
ing anything else; it is another thing to 
educate him by so developing and disci- 
plining his capabilities and powers, that 
he shall be able to do thoroughly what- 
soever thing his hand may find to do. 

The article from which we have quoted 
is, incidentally, a powerful argument 
against excessive or premature specializa- 
tion, and in favor of sound general train- 
ing. Theremedy lies, not in less educa- 
tion, but in a different kind of education. 
There will always be a place for the edu- 
cated man whose education has made him 
more capable and more powerful gener- 
ally. Of real education there is little 
reason to fear an over-supply. It is easy 
to see how a farmer may produce too much 
corn, or wheat, or oats for the market, 
but it is not easy to see how he can have 
his land generally in too good and pro- 
ductive a condition.—Reformed Church 
Messenger. 
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HE punishment inflicted upon the 
Rutgers students who were guilty of 
hazing, will have a good effect. Perhaps 
that effect may be only temporary; but it 
is possible that it may be permanent, a 
warning to those who follow, that the 
brutal and unmanly practice of hazing 
has no place among students who are sup- 
posed to be gentlemen. Indeed, there is 
one feature connected with the Rutgers in- 
cident which lends hope to the belief that 
permanent benefits may follow the punish- 
ment which has been visited upon the of- 
fenders. This hope arises from the fact 
that the penalty is not inflicted by the 
faculty alone, but by a committee com- 
osed equally of professors and students. 
he committee was made up of four 








members of the faculty and four students, 
the professors and collegians having equal 
power and authority in the investigation 


that was instituted for the purpose of find- | 
ing out who were the culprits. They had’ 


equal power and authority also in deter- 
mining the punishment to be inflicted 
upon the guilty. 

This committee did its work with such 
acceptability that its recommendation that 
a dozen men should be suspended for a 
short term and several reprimanded met 
with the hearty approval of the college, 
who were delighted with the share in the 
government of the college, which the 
faculty had delegated to certain of their 
representatives. It is this feature then, 
which gives one the hope that the stu- 
dents at Rutgers will see in this recent 
experience cogent reasons why they 
should drop a barbarous practice like 
hazing, and prove themselves thoroughly 
worthy of the measure of confidence 
which the faculty has in them. 

The experiment of student government 
by the students has been successful where- 
ever made. It has been successful in Am- 
herst; it has proved successfulin Cornell; 
it has proved successful for years at the 
University of Virginia; it has been suc- 
cessful in the recent experience of Rut- 
gers, and it is successful in an interesting 
trial at Princeton. One year ago the fac- 
ulty at Princeton announced to the stu- 
dents that all examinations would be 
conducted solely by the students, so far as 
the discipline of the examining-room was 
concerned. The professors would depend 
entirely on the honor of the students. If 
cheating was done by any student, it was 
understood that his offense was not 
against the faculty, but against himselr 
and his associates, and that such an act 
reflected dishonor on the student body. 

It was hoped that the entrusting of this 
power to the students would arouse the 
honor of these young men so that any 
violation of proper conduct in giving or 
receiving aid at examinations would be 
visited by the swift and merciless condem- 
nation of the whole college. Such confi- 
dence naturally awakens a desire among 
the students to prove themselves, one and 
all, entirely worthy. It was felt that an 
infraction of the unwritten law would be 
a disgrace, not only to the offender, but 
to all the students, in whose keeping the 
faculty had placed the honorable conduct 
of the examinations. 

The result of these experiments has 
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been most beneficial. Students are free 
to come and go in the class-rooms as they 
please, and no suspicion attaches to them, 
for every one is supposed to be innocent 
until he shows himself to be guilty. So 
stern is the condemnation of the students 
towards those who disobey this under- 
graduate law, that in two or three cases 
students who have cheated have been 
forced to leave Princeton because of the 
general contempt expressed for their dis- 
honesty. This system is called the 
‘*honor system,’’ and it is well named. 
It is gratifying to note how successful it 
has been, for the Princetonian, the college 
organ, recently declared it to be an un- 
qualified success, the only drawback be- 
ing a disposition on the part of one or 
two of the examining professors to imply 
an expectation of dishonesty. The col- 
leges are certainly doing an admirable 
work when they teach men to be manly, 
honorable, and upright. -Much more we 
should not expect of them. 


<i 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 





CONCERT READING AND RECITATION. 


HERE are strong arguments for and 
against this method (which should 
always be used as an auxiliary, never as 


a ‘‘ principal part’’) in all grades. If you 
have ‘‘ backward’’ pupils who are either 
dull or timid, or both, it is a real boon to 
them, for their individuality is lost in the 
general enthusiasm of class work. This 
is, however, a strong argument against 
too much of it—for teaching must be in- 
dividualized to be of value, and machine 
work must not predominate, to say the 
least. While the expression in reading 
will have been found to improve by con- 
cert reading, care must be observed that 
no one depends upon the cass for his own 
direction as to tone, style, time, key, 
power. 

In giving a bird’s-eye-vlew of coming 
lessons, bridging over difficulties that 
must be understood before progress is 
had, concert recitations are found very 
helpful, especially in reading, spelling 
(orally), etc. In reading, there is an- 
other argument in its favor, if not used 
exclusively, but after the day’s lesson— 
practice. A class may “‘review’’ the en- 
tire selection by a concert reading, in a 
few moments. ‘‘We learn to do by 
doing,’’ and this gives greater opportu- 
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nity for practice than individual work 
can; especially in large classes, it carries 
a corresponding advantage. 

It also gives opportunity for impersonal 
criticism, which is always helpful. 
‘Some one is reading a little bit too 
rapidly.’’ ‘‘I hear one voice that is 
pitched too high.’’ ‘‘ Somebody is care- 
less in articulation.’’ ‘‘ Do I hear some 
one who is about half a syllable behind 
the rest ?’’ will carry the criticism home 
and hurt no one’s feelings. Thus, indi- 
vidual faults may be pointed out, but not 
pointed a/, saving humiliation and per- 
petuation. Voices may be harmonized, 
harsh ones made melodious, shrill ones 
toned down, and all made to blend in 
unison time. Try it—but don't over- 
work it. 


MIRTH AND LAUGHTER. 


HERE are few greater fallacies than 
that which upholds Only the serious 
side of life, and puts fun, frolic and laugh- 
ter among the lowest and least enviable 
of our activities. On the contrary, it has 
often been pointed out that in no respect 
is man more distinguishable from the 
brute creation than in his power of laugh- 
ter. The young of most intelligent ani- 
mals express the hilarity of youthful spir- 
its in joyous motion, but, whatever be 
their sense of fun, it never bubbles over 
into the rippling laugh of the child. 
Even the most sagacious of them all, such 
as the dog or the horse, though under- 
standing to some extent the meaning of 
words addressed to them, have never pro- 
gressed far enough to catch an idea of the 
comical side of life, so far as we can tell. 
That is purely a human function, and one 
which could ill be spared out of our busy, 
earnest, laborious life. 

If, indeed, we should examine the kind 
of men who lead the gravest existences, 
who have no sense of wit nor of humor, 
who rarely laugh, and who regard all fun 
as childish and frivolous, we should not 
be led to place them very high in the scale 
of intellect or capacity. The same dull- 
ness that hinders the A/ay of the faculties 
often clouds their work ; and the real de- 
fect which prevents one from appreciat- 
ing the ludicrous, also prevents him from 
realizing the full importance of the most 
serious duties. On the other hand, most 
of our eminent men have had a good share 
of this faculty. Not only many literary 
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men and poets refresh us by their spark- 
ling brilliancy, as do Shakespeare and 
Geethe; but men of affairs, who bravely 
bear heavy responsibilities, are often sus- 
tained and invigorated by their ability to 
enjoy a joke, to tell a good story, to raise 
a laugh in which they can heartily join. 
It was doubtless this power that helped to 
enable Lincoln to bear the severe strain 
which he underwent during the momen- 
tous years of his administration. The 
man who could say, as he did, when ill 
with the small-pox, ‘‘ Now I am willing 
to see the office-seekers, for at last I have 
something I can give them ail,’’ could 
also deal firmly and decidedly under the 
pressure and annoyance of the numerous 
claimants when the situation demanded. 

Of course, there is plenty of silly 
laughter and ill-timed fun, and it is to 
this that much of the contempt expressed 
for mirth as a whole is due. But we 
must always discriminate, in our criti- 
cisms, between the bad use to which any 
faculty may be put and the faculty itself. 
Then again, the river cannot run higher 
than its source, and the fun which is ap- 
preciated as such will be of as many 
different grades as there are different 
grades of intelligence. Some can only 
enjoy the coarsest jokes and the shallow- 
est diversion, while others take pleasure 
only in the keen shaft of wit or the deli- 
cate touch of humor. It is not just criti- 
cism, but only a narrow intolerance, that 
scorns the one because it has not arrived 
at the level of the other. Still this, like 
every faculty, is capable of being sharp- 
ened, brightened and developed; and it is 
only by honoring it as having a rightful 
place in the nature of man that this im- 
provement can be made. 

We must remember also that mirth 
and laughter, to fulfil their missions, 
must be the relaxation, not the business 
of life—the exception, not the rule. 
When it is unduly prolonged it not only 
weakens the powers for serious affairs, 
but loses its own ability to give amuse- 
ment orenjoyment. The inveterate pun- 
ster becomes a bore; long-continued play 
becomes wearisome; laughter kept up 
beyond its natural limits falls flat and 
stale upon the ear. Still more censura- 
ble is all mirth which causes pain or dis- 
tress to another. The cruelty of the sav- 
age, who laughed at the torments of his 
victims, is not yet quite outgrown, even 
in fhe midst of our civilization. "There 
are still those who can make merry over 








deformity, weakness and age, who can 
ridicule shyness or eccentricity, who can 
sting with sarcasm and make a jest of 
what another holds sacred. Popular 
opinion, purified by growing sympathy, 
is gradually frowning down all such cru- 
elty, and for what comes under our 
notice no reprobation can be too grave 
and serious. 

But all kinds of innocent mirth inspire 
a sympathetic pleasure, and work a good 
that is contagious. Wit and humor are 
among the great refreshments of life, and 
are gifts in trust to those who possess 
them, for the cheer and exhilaration of 
mankiud. As Mr. Weiss has said, in 
reference to the imagination: ‘‘ With this 
faculty man makes shift to relieve the mo- 
ments when existence, with its incessant 
toil and merciless persistency of routine, 
threatens to become insupportable. One 
day is not exactly like another, if hearty 
laughter loosens its handcuffs and lets the 
prisoner stretch his frame and havea little 
run. Every laugh reddens the blood, 
which goes then more blithely to dissipate 
the fogs of a moody brain. Multitudes of 
our American brains are badly drained in 
consequence of a settling of the wastage 
of house-grubbing and street work into 
moral morasses which generate many a 
chimera. So there is something positively 
heroic in the hilarity which braves, light- 
armed as it is, our brood of viperous cares 
and attacks their den. One flash of a 
smile shears off Medusa’s head with im- 
punity.’’—PAila, Ledger. 





ORIGIN OF VEGETATION. 





PINACH is a Persian plant; horse- 

radish is a native of England; melons 
were found originally in Asia; filberts 
originally came from Greece; quinces 
originally came from Corinth; the turnip 
originally came from Rome; the peach 
originally came from Persia; sage is a 
native of the south of Europe; sweet mar- 
joram is a native of Portugal; the bean is 
said to be a native of Egypt; damsons 
originally came from Damascus; the nas- 
turtium came originally from Peru; the 
pea is a native of the south of Europe; 
ginger is a native of the East and West 
Indies; the gooseberry is indigenous to 
Great Britain; coriander seed came orig- 
inally from the East; apricots are indig- 
enous to the plains of America; the cu- 
cumber was originally a tropical vegeta- 
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ble; the walnut is a native of Persia, the 
Caucasus and China; capers originally 
grew wild in Greece and northern Africa; 
pears were originally brought from the 
East by the Romans; the clove is a 
native of the Malacca Islands, as is also 
the nutmeg; cherries were known in Asia 
as far back as the seventeenth century; 
garlic came to us from Sicily and the 
shores of the Mediterranean; asparagus 
was originally a wild sea-coast plant, and 
is a native of Great Britain; the tomato 
is a native of South America, and it takes 
its name from a Portugese word; parsley 
is said to have come from Egypt, and 
mythology tells us it was used to adorn 
the head of Hercules; apples were orig- 
inally brought from the East by the 
Romans; the crab apple is indigenous to 
Great Britain; the onion was almost an 
object of worship with the Egyptians 
2,000 years before the Christian era—it 
first came from India; cloves came to us 
from the Indies, and take their name 
from the Latin clauvis, meaning a nail, 
to which they have a resemblance; the 
cantaloupe is a native of America, and so 
called from the name of a place near 
Rome, where it was first cultivated in 
Europe; lemons were used by the 
Romans to keep moths from their gar- 
ments, and in the time of Pliny they 
were considered an excellent poison; they 
are natives of Asia. 


POETRY A FRIEND TO MEMORY. 


‘PEAKING to an old lawyer, I may 
.) say that few things compare in use- 
fulness with a retentive, accurate mem- 


ory. It is in youth that this faculty is 
formed and trained, and one of the best 
methods of strengthening it is the habit 
of learning by heart passages we admire 
from authors both in verse and prose. 
What we learn in youth we are apt to 
remember well. Mental impressions at 
that period of life do not easily fade, and 
although they are easily received they are 
indelibly retained, and if they are impres- 
sions of noble thoughts clothed in noble 
language we are laying up a store of in- 
tellectual pleasure at one end of life for 
enjoyment at the other. Many of us live 
to grow old. If we do, our minds, if not 
ourselves, grow lonely. The interests of 
the world fade away, and the fashion of 
the beauty of it vanisheth, and the time 
comes when we feel that 
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’Tis meet that we should pause awhile 
Ere we put off this mortal coil, 

And in the stillness of old age 

Muse on our earthly pilgrimage. 


At such time the recollection of great 
thoughts, of lovely images, of musical 
words, comes to us with a comfort, with 
an innocent pleasure, which it is difficult 
to exaggerate. And what should you 
learn? Speaking generally, the safest 
rule to follow is to learn that which 
pleases you best. I assume that it is not 
bad. But as to what is best, taste is very 
varied, and that which commends itself 
to one man, perhaps repels another. My 
own taste, of course, you must take just 
for what it is worth. But leaving out for 
obvious reasons all Greek and Latin 
writers, before and above every one, in- 
cluding them, I should myself place 
Shakespeare, an inexhaustible storehouse 
of wisdom, instruction, and exquisite dic- 
tion, indispensable to any one who has 
anything to do with speaking and writ- 
ing. Next to Shakespeare I for one 
would place Milton. Have any of you 
not heard the magnificent eloquence of 
John Bright? He told me himself that 
he was built on Milton, and if you heard 
him—nay, even if you read him—you 
can see that he is steeped in the spirit of 
this great poet, and that though he does 
not imitate Milton, he speaks after Mil- 
ton. And next for use—yes, for daily 
use—read Wordsworth. Much of Words- 
worth has passed into the language, the 
poet of nature and of lofty spiritual 
thought, whose verse makes bright 
things brighter and happy men happier, 
the man of whose song Matthew Arnold 
says that when he spoke 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain, 
Our youth returned, for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furled, 
The freshness of the early world. 


There is one man in English literature 
—perhaps there are two—who wrote too 
little. Gray is one. Every word he wrote 
is precious. He has the perfection of dic- 
tion and of melody. Every line contains 
a thought or a picture complete in itself, 
and you cannot change a word without 
marring its perfection. The other perhaps 
is Wolfe. Every one knows his lines on 
the ‘‘ Burial of Sir John Moore,’’ of which, 
in my judgment, no higher praise is pos- 
sible than to say they are worthy of their 
subject. But he wrote also, ‘‘Go, Forget 
Me,”’ and also “If I had known Thou 
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couldst have died,’’ two poems but lit- 
tle known, but of which, if it is too much 
to say they are as fine as the one on Sir 
John Moore, it is not too much to say 
they are worthy of the poet who wrote it. 
The time would fail me if I were to speak 
at length of Shelley, of Keats, of Scott, 
of Dryden, Hope and Young, not to men- 
tion more recent authors. Coleridge I 
omit, of course. Tennyson I omit, be- 
cause I know any estimate which places 
him, as I should place him, in an order of 
men far below Shakespeare, is at present 
the mark of a Philistine. 

Browning I omit, because, though I 
have admired him since I was a boy at 
school, I have not been so fortunate as 
always to understand him. He once re- 
buked me in a way which I reiate for the 
comfort of those small striving souls who 
watch his flights and try to follow his 
course in vain till he disappears from 
them in clouds. He was so kind as to 
give me many of his volumes, and he 
knew I honestly read them. Soon after 
one had thus been given me, he asked me 
how I likedit. I replied that what I 
could understand I heartily admired, and 
that parts of it, I thought, ought to be 
immortal, but that so much of it I really 
could not tell whether I admired it or no, 
as I could not understand it. ‘‘ Ah, 
well,’’ he said, ‘‘if a reader of your cali- 
ber understands ten per cent. of what I 
write, I think he should be content.”’ 

Whether for present or future comfort, I 
cannot too earnestly recommend your ac- 
quainting yourselves with good books. 
They are the best of companions. In 
sickness, in misfortune, in sorrow, in 
sleepless nights and days of pain, you 
will find your recollection of great and 
wholesome literature a constant solace 
and refreshment. And asa man is known 
by the company he keeps, still more truly 
is he known by the books he reads and 
the authors he loves. Read only the best 
books, and never read bad ones. Good 
books will nerve you for the work—the 
serious and earnest work, which is the lot 
of all good and true men. For, to quote 
a great writer, Dr. Young, the author of 
the ‘‘ Night Thoughts,’’ not from that 
book, however, but from his ‘‘Satires,’’ a 
book much less known: 

This is the scene of combat, not of rest. 
Man's is laborious happiness at best. 


On this side death his labors never cease; 
His joys are joys of conquest, not of peace. 


Contemporary Review. 








THE SPIRITUAL KING. 





BY JOSEPH M. HODSON. 





N a Western town an aged woman was 

coming near death by a very decisive 
illness, that permitted the use of all her 
faculties to the end. One morning she 
told her minister that at a consultation of 
physicians held the previous day, it was 
decided that her expectation of life could 
not exceed three or four weeks; ‘‘ and 
now,’’ said she, ‘‘I have sent for my 
boys.’’ ‘‘ Where are they ?’’ was the in- 
quiry. ‘‘Oh, they are very widely scat- 
tered; but they will come. One is in 
Manchester, England; another in Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and another in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba.’’ ‘‘ But can they leave their 
business and reach you in three weeks ?’’ 
‘**Oh, yes; it is all arranged that when 
mother wants them they are to be noti- 
fied, and they will come at once. The 
telegrams were sent this morning.’’ 

And in due time they came; men of 
affairs, strong, busy, successful, gathered 
about her bed—sons of this feeble old 
woman who was drawing to the close of a 
very quiet life. 

But what power, ‘‘smiting under sea 
and over land,’’ had laid hold of these 
men in distant cities, causing them to 
drop everything, and come to this unos- 
tentatious bedside? It was love—the 
omnipotent power of mother love, minis- 
tered in mother hours at the cradle, in 
youth, and patiently on through the 
years. She was queen in the realm of 
those hearts. She had won her sceptre 
by the service of motherhood, and now 
ruled strong men, in far-distant cities, by 
a power mighty above all concerns of 
business or pleasure. They were the 
affectionate subjects of that gentle sov- 
ereignty, which had grown in them its 
own goodness and faith. She ruled, and 
would continue to rule, an invisible 
queen in the realm of their life—her 
kingdom the inner forces of three busy 
men who loved her, and who loved what 
she loved. 

‘‘Tf a man love me he will keep my 
word; and my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him.’’ 

Jesus would be King everywhere, as 
within her sphere a mother is queen. He 
is the King of kings; the King of 
mothers; the King of all people, to make 
all strong and all good. He knows that 
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people do what they love, and so He 
seeks to rule their love. It is not so 
much obedience that He wants as the 
love that is eager to be obedient; not so 
much the ‘‘ keeping of His Word,’ as 
the love that keeps it, and is back of 
what people do. What suggests the 
wishes and the things that have been 
told us by absent friends? It is love that 
does it, and love is spontaneous. It 
starts up out of itself and moves toward 
what it loves. Love lives deep in the 
hidden part of our being; and as it is 
good or bad it rules. Jesus is a Spirit, 
and can be king where love has its ori- 
gin. That is the kingdom He wants. 
He knows where all things begin, and 
must rule there. He loves as a mother, 
and would be King by His Word and by 
our feeling toward Him. 


HOW THE CHINESE READ. 


N the schools of China the pupil is set 
to learning by rote. Neither the sound 
nor the meaning of a single word is known 
to the pupil, but the teacher reads over 
the lines and the pupil repeats after him 


the sounds. A line or two is assigned to 
each pupil, and his study of the lesson 
consists in bellowing the words in as high 
a key as possible. When he can repeat 
the whole of his task without missing a 
single syllable, his lesson is learned, and 
he then stands up with his back to the 
teacher and recites it as fast as he can. 
Sense and expression are unknown. His 
sole thought is to make a recitation. If 
he is really master of the lesson he falls 
at once into a loud hum like that of a 
peg-top or the buzz of acircularsaw. But 
if the passage has been imperfectly com- 
mitted and the pupil is brought to a 
stand-still for lack of memory, he does not 
pause to collect his thoughts, for he has 
no thoughts to collect. He has a dim 
recollection of certain sounds, and in or- 
der to recall them he keeps on repeating 
the last word or phrase until association 
regains the missing link. Then he 
plunges forward again as before. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the 
words to be recited are the following, 
from the Confucian Analects relating to 
the habits of the Master: ‘‘ He did not 
partake of wine and dried beef bought in 
the market. He was never without gin- 
ger when he ate. Hedid not eat much.”’ 
The young scholar whose acquaintance 





with this chapter is imperfect, neverthe- 
less dashes on somewhat as follows: *‘ He 
did not partake—he did not partake— 
partake—partake— partake — partake of 
wine and dried beef bought in—bought 
in—bought in the market—market—mar- 
ket—the market—the market. He was 
never without ginger—when—ginger— 
when ginger—when he ate—he ate—he 
ate—ate. He did not eat—eat—eat—eat 
with—out ginger when he ate—he did 
not eat—did not eat much.”’ 


SCHOOL-HOUSE REFORM. 


Editor School Journal; 'There is another 
matter connected with our schools that 
fails to receive proper attention, and that 
is the subject of ventilation. When a 
School Board begins to figure on the 
erection of a building it often happens 
that everything is regarded except this; 
and yet the admission of the proper 
amount of pure air, properly warmed in 
winter, lies at the very basis of a good 
school. 

We know that every child requires 
2000 cubic feet of fresh air every hour, 
and if he does not get it he suffers. He 
cannot reach his full development, either 
physically or mentally, if he is forced to 
study in an atmosphere deprived of its 
proper amount of oxygen and loaded 
with the germs of disease. 

So important is this matter that it 
ought not to be left to the whims of the 
architects, but the law ought to provide 
that every class-room should have the re- 
quisite amount of air. There is no patent 
on this plan; it simply resolves itself into 
a flue large enough to admit the proper 
amount of air and another flue large 
enough to take out the air when it is ex- 
hausted or deprived of its oxygen, that is 
after it has once been breathed. This is 
so simple that any one can do it, but be- 
cause it is so simple no one attends to it. 

Every one knows that we now build, 
for the most part, air-tight boxes in which 
the children are packed during the 
school hours, and obliged to breathe the 
same air over and over again many times. 
Our schools become a nursery for diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, catarrh, and low- 
grade fevers without number. 

The State is giving more and more at- 
tention to sanitary measures every year. 
It is beginning to see that defective drain- 
age and the cleansing of the slums will 
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prevent the spread of infectious diseases. 
It ought now to see that every school 
building is a nursery not of sickness but 
of good health. All it should doin the 
matter is to pass a general law that each 
school building must provide the proper 
amount of fresh air. The architects and 
builders can settle among themselves the 
question of how it is to bedone. That is 
a matter of detail, and can be left to 
them. ll 





HERBARTIAN PEDAGOGY. 





IN UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SUMMER 
MEETING. 





BY F. M MURRAY. 


HE spirit of Herbartian Pedagogy 

will be an important feature of the 
Summer Meeting of Pedagogy, in Phila- 
delphia, because it is so intimately related 
to the thoughts that interest practical 
teachers in this country to-day. It makes 
character building the chief purpose of 
the public school, and regards the studies 
themselves as one of the main means of 
the realization of this purpose. The 
abundance of literature that we are at 
present producing on the relation of in- 
struction to characier is proof that we also 
are alive to this same subject. We have 
arrived at the point where we are dissatis- 
fied with the practical utility of know- 
ledge as the highest motive; we want 
some arrangements by which our schools 
can give assurance that they are produc- 
ing good men as well as knowing men. 
But here is debatable ground as far as 
school curriculum is concerned. 

Some of our leading educators (as 
Professor Palmer, of Harvard,) have de- 
clared that the personal influence of the 
teacher is the sole effective agent for the 
development of good morals in school. 
While they greatly desire higher morality, 
they do not believe that regular school 
instruction can become an important 
factor in securing it. The Herbartians 
have greater faith in school studies than 
that. To them, the fact that reading 
‘*dime’’ novels can make a boy bad, is 
proof that ideas can affect conduct. If 
they are right, if ideas can have a marked 
influence upon conduct, there is a pos- 
sibility that instruction can be so planned 
as to accomplish much good. Several 
lectures will be devoted to a discussion of 
this from the Herbartian standpoint. 








The views of the school in regard to 
the relation of the studies to one another 
will be found to run counter to a notion 
that is becoming quite popular. In a re- 
cent meeting of teachers in an Eastern 
city, it was almost unanimously recom- 
mended that teachers in public schools 
become specialists and teach only one 
subject. Such a plan is directly opposed 
to Herbartian views, because it would 
necessarily have the effect of isolating the 
studies still more, and they are already 
too little related to one another. To the 
Herbartians the establishment of numer- 
ous and close relationship among facts is 
a matter of as much importance as is 
the teaching of the facts themselves ; 
hence they are planning carefully to bring 
about such relations. They would keep 
the studies taught at any one time in the 
hands of a single teather and so arrange 
them that one branch is continually sug- 
gesting a need of the others and review- 
ing them. Their reason for taking that 
stand is their strong belief that strength 
of character itself, as well as thorough- 
ness of knowledge and interest in it, are 
involved in the question. A comparison 
of the two sets of views will occupy a 
number of lectures. 

No topic pertaining to teaching is now 
exciting so great an interest or exercising 
such a decided influence upon actual in- 
struction as Apperception. A few years 
ago the use of this word sometimes pro- 
voked a smile among bodies of teachers. 
But it is now recognized that it stands for 
a great idea, and it has become an import- 
ant object for study, in fact, the most im- 
portant one in modern Pedagogy. It will 
naturally receive considerable attention. 
Several lectures on child study will also 
be given which will bear an intimate re- 
lation toapperception. Besides the above 
mentioned topics, time will be taken for a 
pretty full discussion of the general prin- 
ciples underlying methods of teaching. 
Abundant illustrations from actual in- 
struction will help to make this work 
practical. Open discussions will follow 
each lecture ; also round-table discussions 
will be held each day upon important 
topics, such as recent Pedagogical litera- 
ture, school excursions, phases of Her- 
bartian pedagogy, etc. In the last two 
weeks of the Summer Meeting a Seminary 
will be held for the advanced study of 
Herbartian ideas. It is expected that the 
membership will be small and limited to 
University instructors of philosophy and 
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pedagogy, school superintendents, or 
others especially prepared for profitable 
discussion of the more difficult topics of 
Pedagogical science. 

On the whole, the main problems in 
modern pedagogy will be presented in 
this Summer School, and their solution 
discussed as fully as the four weeks will 
allow. It is the purpose of the leaders in 
this work to make it thoroughly useful ; 
to present thoughts that may inspire 
teachers and that will influence them de- 
cidedly in their daily practice. 

University of Illinois, April, 1894. 
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THE COLLEGE ‘‘ KICKER.”’ 





HE genus Asinus comprises only a 
few species of the animal kingdom, 
but the emulators of his long-eared ma- 
jesty are legion in the human family. In 
every department of human life, the 
kicker is to be found. His purpose is to 
make life miserable, not only to himself, 
but to all about him. His greatest pleas- 
ure consists in braying while others pull, 
and in kicking down what others build 
up. Nothing suits his taste, nothing 
meets hiscommendation. All humanity, 
himself excepted, is dishonest, narrow, 
conceited, and utterly depraved. If this 
individual ever gets to heaven, he will 
have a separate apartment all to himself, 
and even then he cannot be happy unless, 
by special favor, he is permitted to criti- 
cise the cut of the archangels’ wings, 
and lead the singing of the cherubic host. 
But we are not so much interested in 
this peculiar individual as he will be in 
heaven, as we are compelled to take 
cognizance of his presence on earth. And 
so far as we are concerned, his existence 
on earth would not trouble us much, if he 
were confined to the ranks of the Army 
of the Commonweal, or kept within the 
obscurity for which alone he is fitted. 
But alas! he comes to college, too, and 
sometimes even gets a seat in the profes- 
sorial chair, where his opportunities for 
making others miserable are increased 
proportionally with his increased au- 
thority. 

The college kicker is not necessarily a 
foot-ball player, though he may be one. 
And if by any chance he has sufficient 
bone and muscle for that least intellectual 
of college exercises, he invariably gets in 
his work both in braying and kicking. 
The captain is never the right man in the 





right place, unless his muleship should 
be chosen for the position. Every game 
is wrongly directed. The wrong men are 
invariably selected to fill the positions on 
the team. Training is never properly 
done. And worst of all, his own abilities 
are never properly recognized either by 
his captain or his fellow-students. 

The college curriculum never suits the 
college kicker. There is far too much 
time wasted in the study of Greek and 
Latin. German and French are a farce, 
because improperly taught. The pro- 
fessor of mathematics is a crank, and the 
course in philosophy is only time wasted 
on metaphysical nonsense. Nota college 
in the world has sufficient apparatus in 
the natural science departments to suit 
the kicker, while the method of teaching 
literature is invariably ‘‘not practical 
enough.”’ 

If he be a professor in one of these de- 
partments, it is a part of the regular cur- 
riculum to give each class weekly lectures 
on the narrowness of the policy of the in- 
stitution, and the prevailing ignorance of 
the student body. Your genuine profes- 
sorial kicker knew more when he was ten 
years old than the average college senior. 
His department is wofully neglected ; he 
cannot get the apparatus or literature he 
wants and needs. He is always badly 
treated by the students, and talks inces- 
santly of the resignation he never tenders. 

The college kicker is notoriously and 
constitutionally opposed to every move- 
ment originating in the student body, or 
in the Faculty. In his estimation the 
literary societies are mismanaged and un- 
der the control of cliques and factions, 
banded together for the expressed purpose 
of cheating him out of the honors which 
his merits deserve. The college periodi- 
cals are insipid, childish, and run on 
selfish principles; even the Y. M. C. A. 
is contaminated. 

The social life of the institution is a 
perennial fountain of abuse. The mem- 
bers of the Faculty and their families are 
exclusive, cold, and lacking in all those 
finer qualities which go to make up what 
the world calls culture, or, better perhaps, 
polish. The students as a body are 
boorish and unsocial. He forgets that 
society, like water, finds its own level, 
and if he is left out of good society it is 
simply because he is not fitted for it. 

Worst of all, the college kicker cannot 
confine his noise and his propensity for 
destruction to himself or to his room. On 
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public occasions, when he gets a chance 
to speak, he invariably ‘‘roasts’’ some 
one or some department of college work. 
He can create nothing, he can only bray 
and kick ; but to the public this is noi- 
some, and not infrequently, incalulable 
harm is done to the institution which he 
represents. If only once in his lifetime 
the kicker could be brought to see his 
talents (?) as others see them. If only 
his propensity for kicking could for once 
be turned to good account; if only the 
kicker would kick himself and all his 
tribe out of the institution ! ‘‘’ Tis a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,’’ and 
yet scarcely to be expected. 

The college kicker is cosmopolitan. 
He is found in every institution of learn- 
ing, and wherever found his ear-marks, 
some of which are here set forth, are al- 
ways the same.—/. & MW. College Student. 


THE TEACHABLE SPIRIT. 








HEN Jesus walked on earth he was 

a teacher ; he found little willingness 
to accept his doctrines. Those who lis- 
ten and accept, if found to agree with 
reason, are few in number. The psychol- 
ogist gives us the reason. He says cer- 
tain maxims have been impressed by 
parents on the memory, and around them 
the incoming new thoughts arrange them- 
selves. If another maxim is presented, 
different from the first, the accumulated 
thoughts must be rearranged ; it can find 
no foothold until the rearrangement is 
made. : 

Jesus saw the most precious doctrines 
neglected because the minds of his hearers 
were full of materials of an opposite 
nature. The little child presented itself 
as possessing the type of mind he desired. 
Great truths can only be imbibed when 
the mind is in a childlike condition ; and 
it isa truth well brought out by Chancel- 
lor Upson that great minds keep them- 
selves in this childlike condition of open- 
ness to truth. The small mind, on the 
contrary, repudiates a new statement 
upon hearing it. 

Such men as Napoleon and Wellington 
are examples of the childlike spirit; a 
condition of openness to truth. The same 
may be said of Gladstone. This eminent 
student of Homer heard accidentally in a 
railway depot a young collegian make a 
remark that was quite opposite to his 
own belief. He stepped up to him and 








gave his card and asked that he might be 
favored with a visit. Upon his calling, 
he said, ‘‘I must hear your views.”’ 

It is a question well worth asking, is 
the teacher teachable? It is often brought 
up against him that he is of all classes 
unteachable, the last and slowest to learn. 
Is ita fact that the teacher has not the 
inquiring disposition which is a part of 
the teachable form of mind? How many 
have pursued no study since they took 
the position they hold to-day? They 
may read newspapers and magazines, but 
so do those who are not teachers. Must 
not the real teacher always be a student ? 
This has often been answered in the af- 
firmative at normal schools; but what is 
he in reality? Let the public in general 
be asked. The Louisville Journal com- 
mented on the demand for more salaries 
at one time by saying, ‘‘ The teacher is 
not a growing person; he is only anxious 
to get his pupils to learn; he is not an ac- 
cumulator himself.’’ Horace Greeley, in 
an address before the New York Educa- 
tional Association, criticised the teachers 
because they did not inquire concerning 
things outside of school studies. What- 
ever may be the conclusion one thing is 
certain; the teaching spirit and the 
teachable spirit, and the inquiring or 
learning spirit, are all one.—V. Y. School 
Journal. 


THE EYE. 





PROF. GEORGE WILSON. 





O cultivate its powers so that it shall 

be the entrance gate of the largest 
possible amount of instruction and de- 
light, is one of the great ends of all edu- 
cation. And to encourage us in our 
work, we have the certainty that the 
human eye, as it excels that of every 
other animal in beauty, does so also in 
power. The eyes of many of the lower 
animals are in themselves, perhaps, as 
susceptible of education as our eyes are; 
and in certain respects they are more 
wonderful. A shark can see in the 
depths of the ocean, where we, even if 
supplied with air, could not see at all; a 
cat can see better in the dark than we 
can; and a hawk can see a great deal 
farther. But two round bits of glass and 
a pasteboard tube give us greatly the ad- 
vantage of the longest sighted hawk ; we 
need not envy the cat, for a farthing 
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candle will put its eyes at a discount ; 
and when we heve occasion to invade the 
domains of the shark, we can carry an 
artificial light with us and see better 
than he, though aided by the splendid 
mirrors at the back of his eyes. 

The human eye is no doubt remarkable 
for the slowness with which it acquires 
its powers, but then the powers it does 
acquire far transcend those acquired by 
the eyes of the lower animals. A kitten, 
for example, sees in a month as well as 
it ever does; and achicken half out of 
the shell will catch a fly as deftly as the 
mother hen can. Look, on the other 
hand, ata baby. It gazes about it with 
wondering, uncertain eyes; stares at a 
candle, and plainly does not know what 
to make of it; and is in a dream-like 
though complacent perplexity about all 
things. Cases, too, have occurred of 
persons who were born blind, acquiring 
the use of their eyes in mature life, and 
they have recorded how strange every- 
thing seemed, and how long it took them 
to realize what vision truly was. 

The eye, then, was intended by its 
maker to be educated, and to be educated 
slowly, but if educated fully, its powers 
are almost boundless. It is assuredly 
then a thing to be profoundly regretted, 
that not one man in a thousand develops 
the hidden capacities of his organ of 
vision, either as regards its utilitarian or 
its zesthetic application. The great ma- 
jority of mankind do not and can not see 
one fraction of what they were intended 
to see. The proverb that ‘‘ None are so 
blind as those that will not see,’’ is as 
true of physical as of moral vision. By 
neglect and carelessness we have made 
ourselves unable to discern hundreds of 
things which are before us to be seen. 

Thomas Carlyle has summed this up in 
the one pregnant sentence, ‘‘ The eye sees 
what it brings the power to see.’’ How 
true this is! The sailor on the look-out 
can see a ship where the landsman sees 
nothing ; the Esquimaux can discover a 
white fox amidst the white snow; the 
American backwoodsman has fired a rifle- 
ball so as to strike a nut out of the mouth 
of a squirrel without hurting it; the red 
Indian boys hold their hands up as marks 
to each other, certain that the unerring 
arrow will be shot between the spread-out 
fingers ; the astronomer can see a star in 
the sky, where to others the blue expanse 
is unbroken ; the shepherd can distinguish 
the face of every sheep in the flock ; the 





mosaic-worker can detect distinctions of 
color where others see none, and multi- 
tudes of additional examples might be 
given of what education does for the eye. 

Now, we may not be called upon to 
hunt white foxes in the snow, or, like 
William Tell, to save our own life and 
our child’s by splitting with an arrow an 
apple on its head ; or to identify a stolen 
sheep by looking in its face and swearing 
to its portrait ; but we must do every day 
many things essential to our welfare, 
which we would do a great deal better if 
we had an eye as trained as we readily 
might have. Forexample, it is not every 
man that can hit a nail upon the head, or 
drive it straight in with the hammer. 
Very few persons can draw a straight line, 
or cut a piece of cloth or paper even ; still 
fewer can use a pencil as draughtsmen ; 
and fewer still can paint with colors. Yet 
assuredly there is nota callingin which an 
educated eye, nice in distinguishing form, 
color, size, distance, and the like, will not 
be of inestimable service. For, although it 
is not to be denied that some eyes can be 
educated toa much greater extent than 
others, that can be no excuse for any one 
neglecting to educate hiseye. The worse 
it is, the more it needs education; the 
better it is, the more it will repay it. 

To describe the mode in which the eye 
should be trained is not my purpose ; 
and it would be in vain to attempt a 
description of its powers when edu- 
cated to the utmost of its capabilities. 
But let me, before parting with it, notice 
that in all ages, and by all people, the 
eye appears to have been the most hon- 
ored of the organs of the senses. It has 
owed this, doubtless, largely to its sur- 
passing beauty, and to the glory with 
which it lights up the countenance. But 
it owes its place as Queen of the Senses 
mainly to the fact that its empire is far 
wider than those ruled over by its sisters. 
The Ear is fabled to hear the music of 
the spheres, but, in reality, is limited in 
space to those sounds which the earth 
and its atmosphere yield, and in time to 
the passing moment. The starry abysses 
for it are silent; and the past and the 
future are equally dumb. 

The nostril, the tongue, and the 
hand are similarly bounded, even more 
so; but the eye so triumphs over space 
that it traverses in a moment the bound- 
less ocean which stretches beyond our 
atmosphere, and takes home to itself stars 
which are millions of miles away; and so 
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far is it from being fatigued by its flight 
that, as the wise king said, ‘It is not 
satisfied with seeing.’’ Our physical 
conception of limitless infinity is derived 
from the longing of the eye to see farther 
than the farthest star. 

And its empire over time is scarcely less 
bounded. The future it cannot pierce; 
but our eyes are never lifted to the mid- 
night heavens without being visited by 
light which left the stars from which it 
comes, untold centuries ago; and the 
same which may have burned out, cons 
before Adam was created, are shown to 
us as blazing orbs which they were in 
those immeasurably distant ages, by 
beams which have survived their source 
through all that time. 

How long we can thus glance back- 
wards along a ray of light, and literally 
gaze into the deepest recesses of time, we 
do not know; and as little can we tell how 
many ages will elapse after our sun’s 
torch is quenched, before he shall be 
numbered among lost stars, by dwellers 
in the sun most distant from us; yet as- 
suredly it is through the eye that we ac- 
quire our most vivid conception of what 
eternity in the sense of unbeginning and 
unending time may mean. 

It is most natural, then, that the eye 
which can thus triumph over space and 
time should hold the place of honor 
among the senses. Of all the miracles of 
healing which our Saviour performed, if 
we except the crowning one of resurrec- 
tion from death, none seems to have made 
such an impression on the spectators as 
the restoration of sight to the blind. One 
of the blind whose sight was restored by 
Christ triumphantly declared to the 
doubters of the marvellousness of the 
miracle: ‘‘Since the world began was it 
not heard that any one opened the eyes 
of one that was born blind!’’ The per- 
plexed though not unfaithful Jews in- 
quired, ‘‘Could not this man which 
opened the eyes of the blind have caused 
that even this man should not have 
died?’’ And the opening of the eyes of 
the blind would startle us as much did 
we witness it now. To the end of time 
men will acknowledge that He who 
formed the eye justly declared of it that 
‘the light of the body is the eye ;’’ and 
all tender hearts will feel a peculiar sym- 
pathy for those whom it has pleased God 
in His unsearchable wisdom to deprive of 
sight, and for whom in this life ‘‘ Wisdom 
is at one entrance quite shut out.’’ 





WILLIAM D. WHITNEY. 





HE death of William D. Whitney, for 
forty years professor at Yale Col- 
lege, removes the first of American schol- 
ars in the field of philology, and among 
the first philological scholars in any land. 
No American has, or for a generation to 
come is likely to leave behind him, so 
imposing an array of achievements. 
None has been so universally recognized 
as an authority abroad. No man in any 
country has held the standard of scholar- 
ship higher, none lived a life devoted so 
wholly to learning for learning’s sake, 
and outside of Germany no great scholar 
has ever done so little to make knowl- 
edge popular among the mass of men. 

If we except the work he did in ‘‘Web- 
ster’s’’ Dictionary, which consisted in 
pitching out all that poor Noah Webster 
believed in and had amassed with effort 
inconceivable and error immeasurable, 
and replacing it by the ordered and re- 
strained deductions of modern philology 
—a work repeated in the ‘‘ Century Dic- 
tionary,’’ Professor Whitney did little with 
which the man of average education 
comes in contact. Even his array of 
grammars were not for the general. His 
work was altogether forscholars. Of his 
long list of works the fewest possible can 
be read by even men of fair education. 
The overwhelming number are of service 
only to special scholars. If he did not 
really believe that this people who 
knoweth not the law of Grimm and the 
learning of Bopp are cursed, he acted all 
his life long as if he did. 

Vet along the line in which he led his 
life no praise could be too high. He 
united to an amazing degree the minute 
and untiring industry which enables a 
man to edit texts with the grasp of broad 
principles which makes an editor some- 
thing more than a mere scholiast. He 
was wise above all his learning—for, as 
Selden said, no man is wise through his 
learning—and the even balanced judg- 
ment with which he addressed himself to 
the statement of the conditions of a 
knotty problem and its solution was a 
model of judicial utterance. His opin- 
ions on doubtful points were as extraor- 
dinary for their reserve, for their resolute 
refusal to say a solitary word which was 
not justified, as they were for their wealth 
of learning and penetrating acumen. He 
was essentially Aryan in his scholarship, 
and some of his utterances on compara- 
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tive languages would never have been 
made by a man trained in the develop- 
ment of Semitic tongues; but there has 
been no American scholar, and there have 
been few anywhere, who in a long life of 
learning have had so little to modify, 
have so successfully avoided entangling 
alliances with showy theories, and who 
went on all their lives building a sure su- 
perstructure and an assured foundation. 

The result of all this was that, entering 
the field just as the labors of the giants of 
the first half of the century had estab- 
lished what might be termed—borrowing 
a metaphor from another field—a few tri- 
angulation points in the survey of Aryan 
speech, his mingled capacity for minute 
investigation and broad generalization 
enabled him to fill in the mapping of 
tongues. Two of the most important 
dictionaries in the history of our tongue, 
a German-American dictionary, German, 
French, Sanskrit and comparative gram- 
mars, with a host of papers in the great 
language which he had made his life 
work, all unite to attest his range, his ac- 
quirements and his achievements. 

Yet there are few great scholars of the 
day whose influence on the current 
thought of his day was sosmall. He la- 
bored for scholars, on scholars he had a 
prodigious influence, and ke did more 
than any one American who has ever 
lived to show what real scholarship is. 
This is much, and in a country given to 
superficial achievements and reputations, 
it is, perhaps, the most important service 
which could be rendered. The mistakes 
of Max Muller, the extraordinary vaga- 
ries, the glittering theories and the mis- 
leading generalities of that brilliant but 
reckless scholar, undoubtedly did much 
to give Mr. Whitney his profound dis- 
trust in aught which was not written by 
scholars and for scholars. His lifelong 
duel with the German Oxford sciolist was 
really the expression of Professeor Whit- 
ney’s heartfelt opposition to any attempt 
to make the science of language iuterest- 
ing to the public, or to fire the imagina- 
tion, to touch the sympathies and fo move 
the hearts of men with those problems of | 
learning whose wide and universal inter- | 
ests strike deep in the origin and birth of | 
humanity and its history. 

Now that we are all likely to have 
laboriously to learn that the ‘‘ Aryans’’ 
never came from Central Asia after all, 
but started somewhere in Europe, and to 
see the bridge crumble which Professor 
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Muller tried to throw across forty cen- 
turies with ‘‘chips,’’ because he never 
hewed a straight timber in his life, it may 
occur to even a wayfaring man that while 
it is a good thing to be ‘“‘ interesting’’ 
and ‘‘ popular,’ it is a better thing to be 
right. Yet even great learning has its 
debt and due to the greater public. Its 
work is not discharged by laboring ex- 
clusively for scholars. The lectures 
which Professor Whitney delivered thirty 
years ago should have been the prelude 
to continuous effort to advance the broad 
and general love of knowledge. If the 
first of American scholars had done more 
of this, he might not have lived to see 
Greek crowded aside in the oldest of 
American universities, and a steadily wid- 
ening gap opening between the work of 
scholars and the tendencies of general 
education.—/Philadelphia Press. 


_ —_ 


ARITHMETIC. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


T is practicable to teach something of 
weights and measures, by way of 
variety, before taking the numbers above 
twelve, but there is little if any gain by 
so doing. It is largely a matter of taste 
whether you first teach inch, foot and 
yard, or pint, quart and gallon. Provide 
yourself with a yard-stick and several 
foot-rules. You will have, of course, 
from earlier work, a number of inch 
cubes. If you have not named the cubes 
as inch cubes, do it now. 

The pupils may guess how many inch 
cubes they can stand on a line upon some 
book they have, or between two points 
that are the same on all the desks, or be- 
tween two cracks on the floor. The idea 
is to train them to a habit of estimating 
distances until it is the the most natural 
thing in the world to think of measuring 
when they see an inchcube. At first use 
only short distances, not more than three 
or four inches, certainly not more than 
twelve. They may take the inch cubes 
out of doors at recess, or even to their 
homes, and they can tell what they have 
measured,and youcan use their measuring 
habit and results in the language and 
reading lessons. Nothing could be more 
vicious in its way than the attempt to 
teach an inch, foot and yard the same 
day, or in two days. 

The habit of measuring is to be firmly 
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established with the inch by much prac- 
tice and estimating, until they can tell 
whether a thing is three or six inches 
long ata glance. They will not be able 
to get within an inch, probably, but they 
will be able to make a reasonable esti- 
mate. Be in no haste to shorten this 
practice, and utilize it in the review of 
all the combinations learned. 

Go over all previous available combi- 
nations by the use of inches, as the thing 
talked about. 

Twelve inches should be used as much 
as possible, more than all other numbers. 
Take % of 12 inches, 4% of 12 inches, % 
of 12 inches, % of 12 inches; 7 inches 
and 5 inches, 12 inches and 3 inches, 12 
inches and 8 inches, etc. Here are pos- 
sible combinations using 12 inches every 
time : 

roand2 2less6 t12and2 
gand3 i2less5 t12and3 
8and4 2lessqg t2and4 
7z7and5 12less3 t12and5 
6and6 t2less2 t12and6 

12 and 7 

12 and 8 

Do not be as methodical as this. 

Twelve inches and how many more are 
19 inches, 18, 17, 16, 15, 14? Twenty 
less how many is twelve? Nineteen 
less how many ? 18, 17, 16, 15, 14, less 
how many is 12? 

Five and how many are 12? 3, 4, 6, 8, 
10, and how many are twelve? 

When the twelve inches are clearly in 
mind call them a foot, accidentally as it 
were, using foot instead of twelve inches, 
but use it as meaning the same, and do 
not let them know when they learned ‘‘a 
foot.’’ Before giving them the ‘‘ foot’’ 
let them measure a foot rule, and use it 
in all the ‘‘twelve inch’’ work. For il- 
lustration, when ‘‘12 and how many are 
16?’’ let them use the foot rule as the 12 
inches and merely add enough to make 
16, so that the rule may come to stand in 
their thought for twelve inch cubes in all 
measurements. Tell them, when the time 
comes, that three feet are a yard, and 
make no great amount of talk over it. 
The fact will be easily remembered, and 
you have little use for it now. 

Teach money incidentally and use toy 
money ; play store from time to time for 
practice in the combination, and for the 
application of what is learned of measures 
and weights. 

Teach the pint, quart, and gallon il- 
lustratively, using the three measures, 





having also two or three pint and quart 
jars, also a water pail, and a long-handled 
dipper. Color the water with a little 
grape or blackberry jelly, something that 
will not in the least affect the use of the 
pail for drinking purposes. By this time 
the children should be so far advanced 
in the power to accept new facts when 
seen objectively, that the pint, quart and 
gallon can be.wisely taught in a day, or 
at most in two. Take time enough for a 
little measuring and for much practice 
through stories and playing store to fix 
the fact, and to practice upon the combi- 
nations ™% of a gallon, 4%, %, ete. So 
far as practicable accustom them to esti- 
mate the quantity of liquid in dishes of 
not more than a gallon. 

Teach pound, ounce, half and quarter 
of a pound. If you think it worth your 
while you can make a pleasant intro- 
duction to the lesson by making a little 
see-saw, by using a ruler balanced upon 
aspool. Talk about it as though it was 
a real out of doors see-saw, and use two 
equal weights, finally, as two half dol- 
lars, or quarter-dollar pieces, and they 
will see and know that it balances when 
the weights are the same, and that they 
can always balance them by making one 
side like the other. If they know al! 
this, pass over it lightly—American 
Teacher. 
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HINTS FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
COURSE OF STUDY. 





RECITATIONS AND USE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 





HE aim of teachers in conducting 
recitations should be to ascertain if 
their pupils have given reasonable at- 
tention to lessons assigned for study, and 
to supplement the text-book lessons with 
such illustrations and explanations as are 
necessary to a clear understanding of the 
subject. 

The arrangement of lessons in text- 
books is far from perfect, and the teacher 
must constantly exercise a wide discrim- 
ination, both in assigning lessons and in 
omitting unimportant matter. In geog- 
raphy, while the whole may be read with 
open book, not more than a small fraction, 
at most, of the matter in each one of the 
text-books used ought to be memorized. 
The important points should be marked 
in every advanced lesson assigned for 
study; otherwise the mind of the child is 
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burdened with too many details. In his- 
tory, while the whole should be read in 
the class, but very little should be marked 
for memorizing. In grammar, as a gen- 
eral rule, the notes and exceptions in fine 
rint should be vead, but not memorized. 
he Readers should be used as most val- 
uable aids in composition, grammar and 
spelling. Recitation records may be kept; 
but it is by no means desirable that every 
recitation should be recorded. Frequently 
the recitation of an assigned lesson should 
be brief, the principal part of the time 
being devoted to explanations and illus- 
trations by the teacher. A written re- 
view, on Friday, will frequently afford 
the best standard of work during the 
week. It is not desirable that teachers 
be made recording clerks for pupils. 
While recitations in history, geograpby, 
and grammar may sometimes be con- 
ducted in writing, teachers are cautioned 
against a neglect of oral recitations. 
Teachers are expected to explain each 
new lesson assigned, so that each pupil 
may know what he is expected to do at 
the next recitation, and how it is to be 
done. Rules and definitions should be 


plain, simple and concise ; and if deduced 
by pupils and teachers from the exercises, 


are more valuable than if memorized from 
the book. ‘Teachers should never pro- 
ceed with a recitation without the atten- 
tion of the whole class. Simultaneous 
recitation should not be resorted to, except 
for the purpose of giving occasional 
variety to exercises, of arousing and ex- 
citing the class when dull and drowsy, of 
aiding to fix in the mind important 
definitions, tables, etc., and also in cer- 
tain spelling and elocutionary exercises. 

Arithmetic.—One great object of the 
study of arithmetic is mental discipline. 
To secure this, it is better that the class 
should work under the immediate direc- 
tion of the teacher. Hence the regula- 
tions forbidding teachers in certain grades 
to assign any arithmetic lesson to be 
learned athome. The blackboards should 
be kept in constant use both by teachers 
and pupils. 

Accuracy, rather than quickness, 
should be the rule. The pupil should be 
taught the principle underlying every 
process in the fundamental rules of arith- 
metic. It is easier for the time to teach 
the child to place units under units and 
tens under tens; but the principle that 
obtains everywhere, in simple and com- 
pound numbers and decimals, is to place 
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numbers of the same denomination under 
each other for addition. 

In teaching common and decimal frac- 
tions, keep within the limits of fractions 
used in business. The huge fractional 
puzzles found in most arithmetics should 
be given neither to beginners nor to ad- 
vanced pupils. Remember to use very 
small numbers in all analytical explana- 
tions. 

Grammar.—The study of language, 
though it is the most difficult of all the 
school studies, ought to be the most in- 
teresting. A skillful teacher can make it 
so. The omission of many of the tech- 
nical formulas of the text-books, now al- 
most obsolete ; the practical application 
of principles in composition; the con- 
tinued use of reading lessons, supple- 
mented by the living teacher, will make 
grammar both useful and interesting. 

Geography.—The Elementary Geogra- 
phy is a book to be read and studied with 
open book in the class, rather than to be 
memorized. The mere pronunciation of 
names is a difficult task for young pupils. 
When teachers consider that the book 
contains more of detail than most adult 
heads can carry, they will perceive the 
necessity of exercising common sense in 
the use of the book. Make use of the re- 
lief globe and relief maps in all grades. 

Writing.—In writing lessons teachers 
should make use of the blackboard, all 
the members of the class attending to the 
same thing at the sametime. Important 
letters and principles of the copy should 
be written on the board, both correctly 
and incorrectly, to illustrate errors and 
excellencies. In the first lessons on the 
slate, the teacher should begin with easy 
words, including the simpler small letters 
and easy capitals. The teacher will find 
that children can learn to make easy cap- 
ital letters quite as readily as small let- 
ters. Attention should constantly be 
called to the relative proportions of let- 
ters. When pupils begin to write with a 
pen, especial attention must be given to 
the manner of holding it, as a bad habit 
formed in the first year is corrected after- 
wards with great difficulty. The skillful 
teacher will not be confined to the order 
of copies in the several numbers of the 
authorized copy-books. In the grammar 
grades, specimens of writing should be 
required and credited monthly. 

Spelling.—Good spelling is an unmis- 
takable sign of culture, and bad spelling 
of the lack of it. The orthography of 
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the English language is so difficult that 
it must receive a large share of the time 
and practice in any course of instruction 
and in every grade. The spelling-book 
is only an aid to good spelling ; the main 
reliance for forming a habit of correct 
spelling must be on the reading lessons, 
compositions and other written exercises 
as provided . throughout the course. 
Written spelling is more valuable than 
oral, yet the former must not be used ex- 
clusively. Both the eye and the ear must 
lend their aid. In oral spelling permit 
but one trial on a word. No assistance 
whatever should be given the pupils by 
pronouncing syllables or by mispronounc- 
ing words to indicate the spelling. Pupils 
should be required to pronounce each 
word distinctly, after it is dictated by the 
teacher. Pronounceevery word distinctly, 
in a natural tone of voice. The thunder- 
ing volume of the old-fashioned ‘“‘ speiling- 
tone’’ adds nothing to the effect of a les- 
son in orthography. 
Composition.—Exercises in writing com- 
positions constitute the most practical 
part of grammar. Copying reading les- 
sons from the open book will be found a 
valuable aid as an exercise in spelling, 
punctuation, the use of capitals and di- 
visions of paragraphs. These should be 
followed by written abstracts of easy 
reading lessons from memory. No exer- 
cise is more important than that of letter- 
writing. Particular attention should be 
given to the form of beginning and end- 
ing ; the date ; paragraphs ; margin ; fold- 
ing; superscription; sealing, ete. If 
composition exercises are given fre- 
quently, it will be impossible for the 
teacher to perform the drudgery of cor- 
recting. Pupils should therefore be re- 
quired to exchange exercises and correct 
them in the class, under the direction of 
the teacher. The exercise of criticism in 
correcting compositions is quite as valu- 
able to the pupil as the original one of 
writing them. All corrected compositions 
should be re-copied in a small blank-book. 
Good Language.—The correct use of 
language is a matter of Aadz¢ rather than 
of technical study of the rules of grammar. 
It will be one of the arduous duties of 
every teacher, whether in high or low 
grade classes, to correct, daily, the inac- 
curacies of speech resulting from bad 
habits of pronunciation and in the use of 
language. The teacher should use plain 
and pure English, and require pupils to 
do the same. No provincialisms, no 








slang, no careless or slovenly pronuncia- 
tion, should be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
Questions should be direct; answers, 
concise.—/fon. John Swett, City Superin- 
tendent, San Francisco, E-x-State Superin- 
tendent California. 





REFORM IN PENMANSHIP. 





BY ANDREW T. SMITH. 





HIS cry has gone forth at last in our 

country, and is given now in no un- 
certain tone. ‘‘ The advantages of Verti- 
cal Writing,’’ ‘‘Teaching of Penman- 
ship,’’ ‘‘Our Eyesight,’’ etc., champion 
the new departure, while ‘‘Straight-up 
writing ’’ is an article from the pen of no 
less an educator than Supt. J. M. Green- 
wood, of Kansas City, who treats the 
whole matter of vertical script with con- 
tempt, and presumes to silence any fur- 
ther advance by a single flourish of his 
powerful pen. For some time they have 
ceased the cry in Europe, and have begun 
to work. Even conservative England 
has made changes in this particular which 
we in America seem destined to copy. 

Is this all a ‘‘ fad’’ forced upon an un- 
suspecting public by an educational ex- 
tremist? or, is there something in it 
which we should gladly welcome, and 
which all teachers should thoroughly ap- 
preciate? In the firm belief that it has 
great merit, the writer offers the follow- 
ing to readers of Zhe Journal, for much 
of which he is indebted to the research of 
Dr. Edward R. Shaw, of the School of 
Pedagogy, Luiversity of the City of New 
York: 

Five positions have, at different times, 
been recommended to students by teach- 
ers of penmanship. They are: 

1. Right side to desk with lines of pa- 
per parallel to end of desk. 

2. Face front with paper at the right 
and parallel to edges of desk. 

3. Face front with paper obliquely to 
the right. 

4. Face front with paper on medium 
line of body but oblique. 

5. Face front with paper a little to right 
of medium line of body and straight. 

Of these positions, only the last is hy- 
gienically correct throughout. The first 
is condemned by all authorities. In the 
second and third over ninety per cent. of 
the children bend the head greatly, raise 
one shoulder and curve the spine to the 
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left. In the fourth the eye strives to fol- 
low the pen movements and also the lines 
of the paper, and it is thus forced to much 
effort of accommodation along sets of ob- 
lique lines. To overcome this tendency 
in part the head is bent much to one side, 
when a new set of oblique lines confronts 
the eye. It is granted that ‘‘the eye ac- 
commodates itself instantly to objects to 
the right or left, up or down, far or near,”’ 
but even this contains no intimation with 
reference to the objects lying in lines 
drawn obliquely from the plane of vision. 
Wundt says, ‘‘ The eyes prefer to follow 
things in the plane of vision or perpen- 
dicular to it.’’ Neither is the claim here 
made that ‘‘it is dangerous to let them 
(children) turn their heads for fear of 
breaking their necks;’’ but when such 
forced twisting of the head results in 
many serious cases of spinal curvature, it 
is at least time to look into any innova- 
tion that claims to be able to remove such 
cause. 

In Germany the claim is made that be- 
tween eighty and ninety per cent., of the 
cases of spinal curvature originate in 
school life, and most of them are trace- 
able to the bad position in writing. This 
sentiment is supported by Mr. Noble 
Smith, and by the Seventh International 
Congress of Hygiene, which adds myopia 
to the list of evils arising from the pres- 
ent writing position and the script used. 

But we need not discuss this matter 
merely from the standpoint of its evil 
consequences ; it can be defended on the 
side of economy both in time and in ef- 
fort. It is noticeable that, with begin- 
ners, the greatest task of the teacher of 
penmanship is to secure the proper slant. 
Children can form their letters with com- 
parative readiness, but they will gener- 
ally stand them upright. Considerable 
observation seems to point to the fact also 
that men of business who have been for- 
tunate enough to forget some of the teach- 
ing of the schools, show a marked tendency 
toward the vertical script, thus apparently 
throwing off the artificial restraint of the 
school period and reverting to the natur- 
alness of childhood which, in this, is ex- 
ercised along lines of least resistance. It 
is also of value to note that by assuming 
the fifth writing position, against which 
there are no hygtenic arguments, the tend- 
ency is to reduce the slant by many de- 
grees, even with pupils who have spent 
years in the effort to practice the regulation 
slant, 





Other advantages of the vertical sys- 
tem, gathered from those who have been 
experimenting patiently with it and who 
are therefore the only teachers of pen- 
manship prepared to give intelligent 
judgment upon its merits, are these: 

1. It economizes space. 

2. It may be learned in less time than 
the slanting script. 

3. By it, greater neatness of work is 
secured. 

4. It may be done as rapidly as the 
slant. 

5. Vertical letters more nearly resemble 
printed ones and are more legible than 
the slanting ones. 

If these claims be true, is it not time 
for Pennsylvania teachers, always ready 
to welcome progress, to begin to look 
into this matter and to adjust themselves 
to the changing conditions? Copy-books 
are even now upon the market having in 
them this advance as well as other meri- 
torious elements. Directors, too, can be- 
come in earnest then in their support of 
this, or any other measure, that will help 
to reduce the undue strain now put upon 
the children of our land, and manifesting 
itself in disordered eyes and broken-down 
nervous systems. 


—_————$———$ 


THE EYE IN SCHOOL DISCI- 
PLINE. 


HENRY CALDERWOOD. 


HE power of the eye is the primary 

source of the teacher’s influence. 
Only let the pupils feel that the eye of 
the teacher runs swifter to the mark than 
words fly to the ear, and his power will 
be felt. The conduct which is to be reg- 
ulated must be observed. ‘To the extent 
to which this is possible, everything done 
in the school must be under the eye of 
the teacher. To forget this, or to be- 
come indifferent to the need for it, is a 
serious mistake. 

As a pre-requisite, it is of consequence 
to have the scholars so placed that obser- 
vation is easy. Any arrangement of 
seats which makes it difficult, involves a 
wilful surrender of a large part of a teach- 
er’'s power, and at the same time of the 
children’s benefit. The eye is much 
more the expression of all that the 
teacher is than the best chosen words can 
be. The scholars can understand it more 
quickly than they can understand words, 
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and there is nothing for which the eye is 
more available than the expression of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with what 
is seen. 

The eye is hardly misinterpreted by 
one who observes its play. In addition 
it is the most quick and most silent of 
messengers. There is no quicker tele- 
graph for the school-room, and it is prac- 
tically free from risk of error in commui- 
cation. Without the slightest interrup- 
tion to school work, the eye conveys 
more encouragement, warning, and re- 
buke than there could be time to utter. 
To leave all this uncommunicated would 
be an unspeakable loss of influence. 
Through the eye an unexpressed, but 
clearly recognized understanding is grad- 
ually established between master and 
pupil, which greatly aids school manage- 
ment. 

Connected with this form of control 
there is all the advantage of comparative 
secrecy in the midst of public procedure. 
It serves all the ends of a cipher in tele- 
graphic communication ; and in school 
life private influence upon a single mind 
is of vast consequence. ‘The teacher is 
constantly in public exercises, yet more 
than most men he needs opprotunity for 
communicating hints of purely personal 
application which are best conveyed when 
they reach the person concerned without 
knowledge of those around. This holds 
especially of those timely warnings which 
are tocheck the beginning of wrong-doing. 

To utter every warning to a child in 
the hearing of all his companions would 
be to blunt the edge of the warning itself. 
In many cases the calling of general at- 
tention to what is being done would 
throw the mind of the offender into an 
attitude of defence altogether unfavorable. 
A warning conveyed by a look gives the 
pupil all the advantage of profiting by it 
without injury to self-respect. Encour- 
agement thus conveyed gives a great 
additional impulse, carrying a conscious- 
ness of a certain advance in good opinion 
of the teacher without the fact giving 
rise to pride, as it might otherwise do. 

On these grounds it can be maintained 
that the eye is the vehicle of the quickest, 
widest, kindest and most stimulating in- 
fluence which a teacher can employ. If 
children while within school only be con- 
scious that the eye of the teacher runs 
everywhere, they become insensibly con- 
vinced of his power, and yield to it with- 
out a thought of opposition. 








TRUTHFULNESS BY EXAMPLE. 





BY ANDREW S. DRAPER. 





CT the truth. Do not pretend to 

know things you do not’ know. Do 
not insist upon things about which you 
are uncertain. Even a child does not ex- 
pect a teacher to be the embodiment of 
all wisdom. If she claims it, he knows 
she is masquerading; if she admits a 
doubt, he knows she is acting truly; he 
sees that he and his teacher have some 
things in common; she has a stronger 
hold upon him. 

A boy handed up his written spelling les- 
son for correction. The teacher marked 
a word as incorrect, which he thought 
was spelled correctly. He gathered up 
his courage and told her he thought she 
had made a mistake. She brushed him 
aside with an indignant remark, about 
doubting her ability to spell. In ten 
minutes he saw her engaged in profound 
communion with the dictionary. He 
gained confidence. She said nothing, 
but seemed dejected. He put his paper 
in his pocket and went home, and con- 
sulted his dictionary. He had spelled 
the word correctly. She had lost his 
good opinion forever. It was a serious 
loss, but who shall say that she did not 
pay the proper penalty of her act? She 
had made a mistake. It was not serious 
at the outset. It was a comparatively 
small matter that she had an erroneous 
impression about the spelling of the word. 
But persistence after she knew better was 
acting an untruth. It was utterly inex- 
cusable. It was impolitic too. Suppose 
she had given him only what was his due 
and said, ‘‘My boy, I was hasty and 
wrong about that; you were right; I will 
have to be more careful next time.’’ He 
would have been exultant, but that 
would not have humiliated her. She 
would have gained his respect and friend- 
ship as well. 

In another case, a teacher in this city 
told Mary, a young Miss among her 
pupils, that Martha, her intimate girl 
friend, was headstrong and flighty and 
not doing well, and asked her to exert 
her influence over her and help her reclaim 
the wayward sister. The teacher told 
Martha the same thing about Mary and 
exacted her help to recover the other sin- 
ner from destruction. Neither of the 
girls was in danger. The teacher did 
not think they were. She probably 
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meant well enough. She intended to 
profit each girl by getting her interested 
in helping the other. But she did not 
think far enough or as truly as she ought. 
The girls compared notes. They dis- 
covered that there was an element of 
deception about the matter and the result 
was not helpful to the teacher. 

There is mathematical accuracy about 
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the truth. It always fitstogether. There 
is no safe compromise ground. The dan- 
ger signal is upon the borderline. Truth 
or untruth may be acted as well as spoken. 
It is not necessary at all times to tell all 
that is true. But whatever is said and 
whatever is done in the schools, is to be 
open and straightforward, wholly within 
the bounds of truth. 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
; LANCASTER, JULY, 1894. 


“Ye may be aye stickin’ ina tree, Jock ; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”’ Scotch Farmer. 


N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - - = J. P. McCASKEY. 
HERE is a growing demand for teach- 

ers who are thoroughly competent to 
teach the commercial branches, and with 
the addition of commercial high schools 
to the public school systems of our cities 
this demand will be largely increased. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the salaries 
offered are good, varying, as they do, 
from $750 to $1500, the majority of the 
teachers engaged in this work are not so 
well fitted for their specialty as are the 
teachers of Science, Mathematics and 
English. The Drexel Institute of Phila- 
delphia has taken a step in the right di- 


rection in forming a normal class specially | 


for the training of commercial teachers. 
Only twenty teachers are admitted to this 
class each year, and these must have had 
previous satisfactory experience in teach- 
ing. The Institute aids the members of 
this class in securing appointments as in- 
structors in commercial branches, and 
hopes in this way to multiply the high- 
grade work done in its own remarkably 
successful business department. 

There is no institution in the United 
States better fitted to train teachers in 
special lines than is Drexel Institute. 
With the best equipped educational 
building in the United States, and an en- 
dowment of $3,000,000, it is in a position 
to do work of a very superior grade. Its 
environments and associations, the op- 
portunity afforded for studying its many 
departments and methods, its library and 
museum privileges, and its courses of 
public lectures and concerts, should add 
very largely to the benefit to be derived 








| from this normal course. We are glad tc 


bring this matter under the notice of our 
readers. The announcement giving full 
particulars can be had by addressing the 
Business Department, Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia. 





WE had the pleasure of a visit to the 
Pennsylvania State College during com- 
mencement week, and found everything 
in a very flourishing condition. The at- 
tendance of alumni and friends of the 
institution was large and enthusiastic. 
The exercises of the week were of varied 
interest. The most important days were 
Tuesday and Wednesday, the former 
being alumni and military day. The 
alumni dinner in the armory was an im- 
posing affair. Hon. Francis Jordan was 
toastmaster, and called upon a number of 
gentlemen for remarks, among them Gen- 
eral Beaver, Hon. Marriott Brosius and 
State Supt. Schaeffer. The fine drill of 
State College Cadets, under Lieut. Mc- 
Caskey, followed at three o’clock. The 
alumni address was by Hon. Marriott 
Brosius, on the subject ‘‘ College and 
Country.’’ The address to the graduates 
on Wednesday was by Dr. Wm. Pepper, 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Among the prizes awarded were the 
Junior Oratorical prize to J. M. Keefer, of 
Sunbury, and the Orvis first mathematical 
prize to Walter B. McCaskey, of Lan- 
caster. There is a project on foot, as 
stated by Dr. Atherton at the Alumni 
dinner, to raise a fund of one hundred 
thousand dollars for the erection and 
equipment of a Y. M. C. A. building on 
the college grounds. 





IN the same mail we have two letters. 
One from Mr. F. B. Brunner, Secretary, 
of Eshbach, Berks county, saying: ‘‘ Zhe 
School Journal gives good satisfaction to 
all our Directors. All are anxious to se- 
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cure it for another year. Please find 
check enclosed.’’ Another Secretary 
writes enclosing $1.60 for one subscrip- 
tion, and adds ‘‘ The other Directors de- 
cline to subscribe on the ground that they 
have not time to read.’’ Itis alwaysa 
good thing to have as School Directors 
men who are able to read, and can find 
a little leisure for this harmless pastime. 





THE annual report of the Soldiers’ 
Orphan School Commission shows that 
at the close of the last year, May 31, 
there were 712 pupils in the three 
schools. Chester Springs school accommo- 
dated 290, Harford, in Susquehanna 
county, 162, and Uniontown, 260. Of 
the aggregate number 437 were boys and 
275 girls. Four hundred and thirty were 
admitted under the act passed in 1893, 
providing for the erection of an indus- 
trial school not to exceed $150,000, and 
282 were admitted prior to the law of June 
Ist, 1887, and will be placed in the pro- 
posed school when completed. The cost 
of the soldiers’ orphans school system to 
the State has been over $11,000,000. 





THE last number of the F. and M. 
Weekly says: ‘‘ A Teubner edition of the 
Classics, the property of the late E. E. 
Higbee, was recently purchased and given 
a place in the library of Franklin and 
Marshall College. The collection con- 
sists of 238 volumes, bound in_half- 
morocco, the Greek in olive-green, and 
the Latin in brown. This is the only 
full collection of the Classics in the Col- 
lege Library, and is a valuable donation. 
It was purchased by Dr. Higbee while 
abroad, in 1877, at a probable cost of $250. 
It.was secured through the kindness and 
instrumentality of Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Supt. E. Mackey, and others, whose in- 
terest in our institutions is unabated. 
About 1,500 volumes in accession were 
received for the library during the past 
year, which marks a growing interest in 
that direction. No better investment can 
be made than in good books.’’ 





‘*Our first order is always made out 
for Zhe School Journal. We could not do 
without it.’’ So writes Mr. H. H. Harlen, 
Secretary, a few days since from Embree- 
ville, Chester county. Mr. Horace Priest, 
Secretary of Royer’s Ford, Montgomery 
county, writes: ‘‘ Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal is much appreciated by the Board 
and by our teachers for its good reading 





matter.’?’ Mr. A.A. Weirman, Secretary, 
Arendtsville, Adams county, writing 
June 12,1894,says: ‘‘Herewith find names 
of our Board. I have no trouble in get- 
ting the unanimous consent of the mem- 
bers. So well pleased are they with Zhe 
Journal that they could not serve as Di- 
rectors without it.’’ Mr. J. D. Foster, 
Secretary, McKeesport, Allegheny county, 
renewing subscription for sixteen mem- 
bers of the Board of Control, writes: 
‘*The controllers of this District found 
much food for thought in each monthly 
issue of Zhe School Journal. Iam satis- 
fied that several admirable reforms re- 
cently made in these schools can be traced 
to ideas received from your magazine.”’ 
We are glad to know it, gentlemen. 





Or a father of good sense and wide 
observation it is told that he was con- 
stantly in the habit of saying to his 
daughters: ‘‘Girls, get new words into 
your vocabularies!’’ And his admoni- 
tion was heeded. Seldom were girls met 
whose language was so varied and pic- 
turesque as theirs. After talking to the 
average girl of cheap and poor vocabu- 
lary, who knows words neither from 
books nor conversation, to whom so many 
things are ‘‘awfully sweet ’’ or ‘‘simply 
dreadful,’’ it was a pleasure as well asa 
relief to listen to these bright young 
people, whose conversation showed what 
may be accomplished with a little effort. 





THE Baltimore Sunday News revives 
the complaint against the excessive im- 
portance attached to the study of arith- 
metic in the public schools and in most 
schools. It says: ‘‘ If one will visit the 
country schools—and, perhaps, those of 
the cities—in Maryland, or any other 
State, he will be surprised, if not fright- 
ened, to find how much more about 
arithmetic the youngest pupils know than 
the casual visitor is likely to be familiar 
with. From the day they leave school until 
they die, nine-tenths of the children thus 
trained have little use for any arithmetic 
more advanced than simple proportion 
and interest.’’ It questions the claim 
that ‘‘Arithmetic is such a_ splendid 
mental exercise. It teaches the children 
how to reason, to calculate quickly and 
with accuracy, and smartens them up all 
over in a way that no other branch of 
study can do;’’ and says of the star 
scholars in arithmetic, ‘‘that it will be 
found, almost invariably, that, when 
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definite figures are not before them, sup- 
ported by the rules and the experience 
begotten of having done exactly the same 
sort of sum a thousand times, they mani- 
fest very feeble reasoning powers.’’ Pres- 
ident Eliot, of Harvard, has declared his 
opinion that ‘‘ arithmetic is the least use- 
ful of all the branches taught in the 
public schools.’’ Another consideration, 
which we have not seen urged, is the 
gross injustice done to children who have 
no aptitude for figures, when they are set 
back and graded down, in every other 
study, because they lack proficiency in 
this direction. 


THE Pound Compulsory Education 
bill passed by the New York Legislature 
became a law recently. This law has 
been requested by nearly all the public 
officials of the State, and by many labor 
organizations. Children between 8 and 
10 years of age must now go to some pub- 
lic, private or parochial school, or receive 
home schooling during the entire school 
year. Children between 12 and 14 must 
receive schooling one-half the school year, 
and those between 14 and 16 must go to 
school when they are not at work. Par- 
ents and guardians may be fined—for a 
first offence five dollars, for a repeated 
offence $50 or 30 days’ imprisonment— 
who fail to provide schooling for their 
charges, and incorrigible truants are to 
be subject to discipline by a magistrate. 
To carry out this last provision truant 
schools may be created. Inspectors will 
be appointed to see that the law is en- 
forced. New York presents as good a 
field as could be found for a practical trial 
of compulsory education. In framing the 
law all irritating sectarian questions ap- 
pear to have been avoided. That portion 
of the legislation which accepts home in- 
struction in lieu of attendance at a private, 
public or parochial school, will probably 
be found to be a weak point, as this pro- 
vision could be easily evaded. 


In a recent issue of ‘‘ Forest Leaves,”’ 
the publication of the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, there are two fine 
illustrations of a specimen white ash tree 
growing on the premises of S. E. Paschall, 
near Doylestown, Pa. ‘The tree, which is 
very old, measures over four and one-half 
feet in diameter at a point four feet above 
the ground. In height it is probabiy 
seventy-five feet. It stands alone in deep, 





rich soil, and has attained a remarkably | 
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fine development of top. It is supposed 
to be almost as old as the present century. 
It was photographed under the direction 
of Dr. J. T. Rothrock, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Commission. In a recent 
number of ‘‘ Forest Leaves,’’ Dr. Roth- 
rock asked for data about trees of this 
species, and from the replies received se- 
lected this specimen for illustration. 


Worps that have five vowels in a row 
with no intervening consonants would 
strike the average Englishman as “‘ bad 
form.’’ A recent writer says: The 
Hawaiian language is composed mainly 
of vowels, and a few consonants put in to 
vary the monotony. And the beauty of 
the system is that there is no waste. 
Every vowel is pronounced. For in- 
stance, when the American eye winks at 
the appearance of the simple word 
‘‘naauao,’’ the glib native, rolls out the 
five syllables with neatness and dispatch. 
This means ‘‘ enlighten.’? Double vowels 
are very frequent, but never a diphthong. 
Three vowels are not uncommon, and, as 
above, four and sometimes more are found 
unseparated by consonants. In the mouth 
of the uneducated native the language is 
apt to be explosive, but the higher classes 
speak it with a fluent grace that surpasses 
the French or the Italian. In sound it 
somewhat resembles the general flow of 
the continental European languages, for 
the vowels all have the French quality, 
and the accents are not dissimilar. 


WITH the exception of Saxony, Amer- 
ica stands first, giving the finest educa- 
tional showing among the world’s peoples. 
In the year 1820, our common school 
property amounted to $130,000,000. In 
twelve years from that time it aggregated 
$250,000,000, which, if you will calculate, 
is an average of $10,000,000 added every 
year for twelve years to the property of the 
public schools of America—$10,000,000 a 
year! It is going to take a good deal to 
uproot them at that rate, isn’t it? In 
the year 1890 we had in our American 
schools 13,729,547 students. At the be- 
ginning of this year we had 14,512,778, 
which is two-thirds of a million added in 
four years, and of these, 12,755,950 or 87 
per cent., are in our public schools. 

How many postmasters are there in 
America? 63,000. How many public 
school teachers are there in America? 
350,000; and they draw salaries amount- 
ing to $81,090,000. 
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AVOID EXTRAVAGANCE. 





HE increase of the annual School Ap- 

propriation to five and a half millions 
may prove a temptation to Directors to 
invest in expensive charts for teaching 
physiology, astronomical geography, and 
similar subjects. An agent with a glib 
tongue often succeeds in selling at ex- 
orbitant prices charts which can be used 
for only a few recitations, because the 
average teacher does not possess the 
specialized knowledge of the agent. 
Sometimes physiological charts were 
bought under the mistaken impression 
that the district would thereby be relieved 
from the expense of purchasing the text- 
books required by law. Before buying 
anything new or uncommon for the 
school-room, it is wise to consult the 
Superintendent or some other disinter- 
ested expert in school work. The fol- 
lowing list of essentials for an ungraded 
school was prepared by Hon. Henry 
Houck, whose experience covers a quarter 
of a century, and whose sound judgment 
on all educational questions has won the 
confidence of teachers and directors every- 
where throughout the Keystone State : 

1. Good furniture; 2. Slate blackboard; 
3. Map of Pennsylvania; 4. Map of the 
county; 5. Outline maps; 6. Large Atlas 
for reference; 7. Unabridged dictionary; 
8. Numeral frame; 9. Elocutionary chart; 
10. Reading charts; 11. Case for school 
books; 12. Clock; 13. Thermometer; 14. 
Weights and measures; 15. Coins; 16. 
Color charts and blocks; 17. Call bell. 


- 
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BRADDOCK TOWNSHIP HIGH 
SCHOOL. 








N our issue of Zhe Journal for August, 
1893, attention was called to the fact 
that Easttown township, Chester county, 
would open a high school within a few 
months. We have since learned from 
Mr. A. C. Coulter, Secretary of the Brad- 
dock Township School Board, Allegheny 
county, that a district high school was 
organized in that township in 1891, two 
years before that noted in Chester county. 
The course of study is as follows, viz.: 
First Year.—ULatin, Harper’s Inductive 
Primer; Rhetoric and Composition; Alge- 
bra; Physical Geography, six months; 
General History, three months; Book- 
keeping, elective. 
Second Year.—Latin, four books Ceesar, 





one oration Cicero; Rhetoric and Compo- 
sition, six months; Algebra, six months; 
Geometry, three months; Natural Philos- 
ophy, three months; General History, 
six months; Science of Government, 
three months; Greek, Harper’s Inductive 
Primer, elective; Book-keeping, elective. 

Third Year.—Uatin, three orations 
Cicero, four books Virgil; English and 
American literature; Geometry, six 
months; Natural Philosophy, six months; 
Botany, three months; Psychology, three 
months; Greek, four books Anabasis, 
elective. 

Throughout the course the pupils have 
a music lesson every day, and a drawing 
lesson three times a week. 

‘*T send you,’’ writes Mr. Coulter, ‘‘ by 
this mail the class invitation to be pres- 
ent at the Commencement, and enclose a 
programme of the exercises. If East- 
town township is in the ‘vanguard of 
progress,’ where is Braddock township ?’’ 


Braddock township—two years ahead / 
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DRINKING WATER. 








EOPLE have been known to get sick 
from drinking the water which has 
been exposed in the water-bucket for sev- 
eral hours to the vitiated air of the school 
room. In European cities drinking water 
is kept in bottles with glass stoppers. 
The Chinese laborer upon the harvest 
field will not drink a drop of water until 
he has built a fire and brought it to the 
boiling point. In the earlier days of this 
Commonwealth, the getting of good water 
for drinking purposes was not much of a 
question, for the mountains and valleys 
were blessed with abundant streams, and 
good water could be obtained by digging 
a well almost anywhere. 

With the increase of population and 
the development of the coal mines, the 
conditions have changed. During the 
recent floods the Schuylkill looked a 
swollen torrent of black ink. It is not 
surprising that Philadelphia is discussing 
the problem of getting its water supply 
from the upper sources of the Delaware. 
Hon. Simon Cameron was in the habit of 
advocating the making of a huge water 
way from Lake Erie to the Delaware for 
the purpose of supplying the cities of 
Pennsylvania. Massachusetts spends 
thousands of dollarg annually upon the 
analysis of the waters in that State, and 
upon experiments for rendering sewage 
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harmless. The prevalence of typhoid 
fever, which is believed to be due to im- 
purities in drinking water, may drive the 
Keystone State to similar expenditures, 
and to new systems for the disposal and 
filtration of sewage in densely populated 
localities. ‘‘ Give us pure water!’’ is the 
cry everywhere; and the legislator who 
devises an efficient remedy for the pres- 
ervation of our water-courses from the 
impurities now drained into them, will 
live in history as a statesman and a bene- 
factor. 


i -—_— 


LESSON OF THE FLAG. 





VERY encouraging sign of the times 
f\ isthe zeal with which patriotic Orders 
are donating our country’s flag to the va- 
rious public schools in the land. The Stars 
and Stripes are the symbol of our civil 
and religious liberty, and it is very fitting 
that they should be displayed in and 
upon the school buildings in which the 
future citizens of America are to be 
trained. It should, however, not be for- 
gotten that the mere unfurling of a flag 
does not necessarily teach patriotism. 
The flag may remain an empty symbol, if 
the teacher by his instruction does not 
put meaning in it. The Lord’s Prayer 
may be a series of empty words upon the 
lips of man, unless he who uses it has 
been taught to put meaning into its grand 
petitions. The flag of our country may 
be abused in the same way as the words 
of a creed or a prayer—it may become an 
empty symbol. The celebration of Wash- 
ington’s birthday, of Memorial day, of 
Independence day, should aim at some- 
thing more than pyrotechnic oratory. 
Such celebrations are well-nigh useless if 
they fail in helping childhood to realize 
the meaning of our national flag. The 
instruction in the history of the United 
States may result in a tissue of dates and 
names of battlefields; it is then a waste of 
time and an injury to the mind. On the 
other hand if the knowledge imparted in 
the history class is transformed “into the 
sentiment of patriotism; if it causes the 
learner to say, ‘“‘I will live for my 
country, and if need be, die in its de- 
fense,’’ it will help to make the learner a 
useful citizen, and cause him to put mean- 
ing into the Stars and, Stripes. The 
soldiers who have, anyd shot and shell, ral- 
lied around the banner of their country’s 
freedom, see in the flag a world of mean- 
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ing, which the pupils in our schools can 
only be taught to think into it by a most 
careful system of lessons upon the history 
of the American People. 


——$—$$$_ 


ROYAL ETIQUETTE. 





AT THE COURT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 





ALF the world does not know how 


the other half lives, is the exclama- 
tion of many a student who reads Camp- 
bell’s account of the etiquette at the 
court of good Queen Bess. ‘‘So abject,’’ 
says he, ‘‘ was Parliament in the time of 
Henry VIII. that when the king’s name 
was mentioned the whole house stood up 
and bowed to the vacant throne.”’ 

But even this exhibition was surpassed 
during the reign of Elizabeth. When 
Heutzner was at Greenwich Palace, he 
noticed that whoever spoke to the Queen 
fell upon his knees, and that when she 
walked through the presence chamber, all 
the lords and ladies, as she looked in 
their direction, did the same. This was 
surprising enough, but much more was 
to come afterwards. He witnessed the 
setting of her dinner table, and there saw 
this sight: ‘‘A gentleman entered the 
room bearing a rod, and along with him 
another who had a table-cloth, which 
after they had both kneeled three times 
with the utmost veneration, he spread 
upon the table, and, after kneeling dgain, 
they both retired. Then came two others, 
one with the rod again, the other with a 
salt-cellar, a plate, and bread; when they 
had knelt as the others had done, and 
placed what was brought upon the table, 
they too retired with the same ceremonies 
performed by the first. At last came an 
unmarried lady—we were told she was a 
countess—and along with her a married 
one, bearing a tasting knife; the former 
was dressed in white silk, who, when she 
had prostrated herself three times in the 
most graceful manner, approached the 
table and rubbed the plates with bread 
and salt, with as much awe as if the 
queen had been present. After this 
ceremony the dishes were brought in, 
tasted, and then carried to the private 
room of Her Majesty.”’ 

Americans, who reserve such acts of 
reverence for their Creator, find it hard at 
first to conform to the etiquette of palaces 
like the Vatican. Second thought must 
convince a sane mind that such attitudes 
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as kneeling have no intrinsic religious 
element. A man may get on his knees 
to drive a nail or pull a carpet-tack ; 
there is no religion in the act. Religion 
is the life of God in the soul of man. The 
essence of Christianity is not found in 
attitudes, in dress, or in forms of address. 
True Christianity is the new life in the 
regenerated heart. It is wise to teach 
reverence for the beard of the prophet 
and to instil charity for the peculiarities 
of those who find it helpful to manifest 
their religion in forms of dress and speech, 
in outward observances and ceremonies ; 
but to bind these upon the conscience of 
a child as matters of religion, may result 
in incalculable harm; for when in later 
years he finds, for instance, that the re- 
ligious garb may cover a wicked heart, 
that the man who washed his neighbor’s 
feet to-day, may to-morrow cheat that 
neighbor out of half the value of his 
horse, in what he calls ‘‘a trade,’’ faith 
in these outward evidences of religion is 
lost, and the result is laxness in the essen- 
tials of religious faith and practice. 

In this age, in which society is con- 
fronted with the solution of the problem 
of religious and secular education and 
their separation in our public schools, it 
is important to separate the essentials 
from the non-essentials in religion; and 
the study of the age of Elizabeth, which 
was formative in shaping the destinies of 
the English church, cannot fail to sweep 
away many prejudices and hindrances to 
vital godliness and sound education. 


”_ 


BEYOND OUR BORDERS. 








HE effort making in Pennsylvania to 

improve the condition of our school sur- 
roundings is felt quite beyond the borders 
of the State. Within a day or two Mr. 
Mortimer A. Warren, agent of the State 
Board of Education in Connecticut, writes 
from Collinsville: ‘‘My friend Mr. 
Schwars, of Ebensburg, gives me your 
name as the philanthropic author of that 
tract on School Outhouses, and tells me 
that you will send them on application. 
Will you please send me a dozen with 
bill? I have been into many school out- 
houses in our State, and have yet found 
very few to enter which would not be 
corrupting or disgusting to a pure-minded 
or cleanly child. The ladies of our town, 
having recently come into their electoral 
majority, are moving for the introduction 





of greater decency into our school prem- 
ises and it is to aid them that I wish for 
these pamphlets, I think you are to be 
congratulated, first on the power to see 
what needs to be done, and second on the 
courage to try to do it.”’ 

Mr. J. H. Miller, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
editor of the Northwestern Journal of 
Education, writes: ‘‘ If you can spare the 
cut of the country school-house with out- 
houses attached, which appeared in your 
May number, I shall be pleased to have 
it for the June number of our /ournal. 
If you will send it I will be glad to pay 
expressage both ways, or, if a duplicate 
plate can be made, will keep it here to 
use again later in the year. It is an ex- 
cellent thing. I have been hammering 
away at this subject for the past four 
years, and will be glad to have the ad- 
vantage of using this cut. May I hear 
from you very soon? I am greatly inter- 
ested in what you are saying on this 
question, and always run through 7he 
Journal eagerly to find anything new in 
regard to it.’’ 





-_— 


TEACHER AND LEADER. 





HE keen practical sense of Rev. Dr. 

Parkhurst, the marvelous readiness of 
the man for every emergency, and his 
terrible intensity of purpose, have made 
him to be feared in New York by the 
machine politicians, who manage affairs 
in that great city, as no other man of his 
generation. At first they laughed, se- 
cure in their fancied stronghold of vice 
and political villainy. But long ago they 
stopped laughing, as they came to realize 
the deadly peril of the encounter. It is 
the sword Excalibur again, and he who 
wields it is a gallant knight ‘‘ without 
fear and without reproach.’’ All good 
souls wish him God-speed ! 

Dr. Parkhurst recently delivered the 
address at the annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association of Union Theological 
Seminary. His subject was ‘‘ The Min- 
ister and Good Government,” or in other 
words politics in the pulpit, and the dis- 
course was in his best and most aggressive 
style. Almost every sentence cut as 
clean asarazor. He started out by say- 
ing that nothing should be allowed to 
interfere with the pulpit’s prime obliga- 
tion to convert men, women and children 
to Jesus Christ in their individual char- 
acter, and then went on to argue that 
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whenever men rub against one another 
the pulpit has something to say, or rather 
it ought to have something to say. 
‘““This enhances the obligations of the 


pulpit,’’ he said, ‘‘and should affect and | 


modify the preparation wherewith a 
young man equips himself for pulpit ser- 
vice. The problem is not only to save 
men from hell, but to precipitate heaven 
by constructing as much terrestrial 
heaven as possible with the materials al- 
ready at hand. Our theological semi- 
naries are beginning to recognize this.’’ 
‘* History,’’ he added, ‘‘is going up 
hill and not down. Here are certain 
moral ideas to be pushed. 
to push them, if the pulpit does not? 
Are you one of God’s prophets, visioned 


Who is going | 


with an eye that sees right and wrong | 


with something of divine distinctness of 
sight? Or will you let wrong remain as 
ethical rot, closing your eyes to it, saying, 
‘Thy kingdom come ?’ 
prophets were statesmen. 
not help it. 
almost everything. There is not a great 
deal of statesmanship in the pulpit to-day, 


The old Hebrew | 
They could | 
They flung their arms about | 


{ Jury, 


like one of those agile little beasts which 
when you put your hand upon it it is 
gone, and when you take your hand awav 
itis there. Statesmanship used to abound 
at Washington. I say nothing about 
Albany. How long has it been since 
anybody at Washington has stood up in 
the strength of a Sumner, a Wilson, ora 
Webster? We used to have speeches 
there that rang across the continent and 
cleared the air for a decade. It takes 
something besides brains to lift toa higher 
tone the national conscience. I fear, teo, 
that we should not be much better re- 
warded if we searched for statesmanship 
in the newspaper press. When you come 
to consider the secular press as a moral 
force, you will soon see its weakness. I 
do not mean that there are not journals 
in this city that are not moral quickeners. 
It is a fact, though, that the daily press 
is run and administered by its business 
end. Statesmanship requires an ethical 
element, but ethics do not pay. States- 
manship must be found in the pulpit. 


| Ninety per cent. of the civic and political 


and outside of the pulpit there is little or | 
none that I know of. There is plenty of | 


politics, but not statesmanship. Politics 


1s statesmanship with the moral questions | 


left out. 
pure depravity. 


Politics alone is worse than | 
It contains just that | 


tincture of decency which makes it un- | 


I would rather cope with ten 
He is 


reliable. 
wicked men than one politician. 


questions being ethical, what reason is 
there which prevents pulpit prophets from 
marshaling the army of events? They 
used to do it. Why not now? I am 
talking about holding the sceptre over 
the conscience of the people, and swing- 
ing them into beat with the pulse of the 
heart of God. I do not believe that 
virtue ever respected the pulpit more than 
it does to-day.”’ 
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‘PARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL 


DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, July, 1894. } 


HE State Teachers’ Permanent Certifi- 
cate was issued May 26, 1894, to grad- 
uates of Colleges here named : 

52. W. A. Moore, New Wilmington, Law- 
rence county, graduate of Westminster 
College. 

53. Wm. J. Burrell, Lock Haven, Clinton 
co., graduate Pennsylvania State College. 

54. Amos F. Stauffer, Wellsboro, Tioga 
county, graduate of Lafayette College. 

55. J. Dorsey Hunter, Gettysburg, Adams 
county, graduate of Pennsylvania State 
College. 

56. Geo. W. Johnstonbaugh, Bellefonte, 
Centre county, graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College. 

The following were issued June gth : 

57. Laura Van Eman, Elwood City, Law- 
rence co., graduate of Westminster College. 





58. Carrie Byers, Pulaski, Lawrence 
county, gradute of Westminster College. 

59. Archie L. Hope, New Castle, Law- 
rence co., graduate Westminster College. 

60. Chas. W. Hermann, Middleburgh, 
Snyder county, graduate of Bucknell Uni- 
versity. 

EE —E——EEEE 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


8. Question: Can Boards of School Di- 
rectors elect teachers for the next ensuing 
annual term of school before the close of a 
current school year ? 

Answer: According to the construction 
placed upon the law by all the Superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction who have 
held the office, the regular annual election 
of teachers and their employment, the 
wages to be paid, the length of the annual 
term agreed upon, and the rate of taxes to 
be levied for the next ensuing school year 
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in the several school districts, are matters 
to be determined by the directors and con- 
trollers after the annual meeting and or- 
ganization of their respective Boards in 
June. 

9. Question: Can the public schools be 
kept open for the purpose of ordinary 
instruction on any of the days named in the 
act of May 31, 1893, as legal holidays, and 
can such days be lawfully reported and 
credited as part of the twenty days con- 
stituting a school month ? 

Answer: The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is of the opinion that the several 
Boards of Directors may determine for them- 
selves, under existing laws, which days, 
included in the list of legal holidays, shall 
be observed as school holidays in their re- 
spective districts. When the schools are 
open on any of the days mentioned in the 
act referred to. they may be reported, 
— and paid for, the same as any other 

ays. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton: The new 
public school building in Sewickley was 
dedicated June 5th, 1894. Hon. J. W. White 
delivered the dedicatory address. Ad- 
dresses were also made by ex-Mayor Gourley 
of Pittsburgh, Chas. E. Cornelius, Esq., 
the County Superintendent, and others. A 
parade by the patriotic orders and the school 
children was an important feature of the 
occasion. This is perhaps the finest public 
school building in the state. It is built of 
fire-brick with stone trimmings, at a total 
cost of $90,000. It contains twenty-three 
school rooms, two large library rooms, an 
auditorium with nine hundred opera chairs, 
and the necessary offices, cloak and toilet 
rooms. It is wired for electric lighting, 
piped for gas, and heated and ventilated b 
the Bennett and Peck systems. It is built 
in the form of a hollow square. Into this 
square light is admitted through sky-light 
70x30 feet. Around this hollow square is a 
corridor 15 feet wide from which the rooms 
are entered. The main stairway leading 
from the first floor to this corridor is 32 feet 
wide. The building stands in the centre of 
a two-acre lot covered with shade trees. 
The lot is surrounded with a neat iron fence, 
and the four wide approaches to the build- 
ing are paved with fire-brick. It is beyond 
all doubt the handsomest school property 
in the state. 

BEAVER—Supt. Hillman: The result of 
examinations for graduation is that out of 
fifty-one applicants twenty-one came up to 
required grade and received diplomas. The 
graduating exercises of Beaver high school 
were heid in the court house on the even- 
ing of May 25. There were nine grad- 
uates—six girls and three boys. The grad- 
uating class of the Rochester high school 
consisted of four girls. Ex-Sup't of Public 





Instruction, Dr. D. J. Waller, was present at 
the closing exercises and made an address. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: The greatest in- 
terest has been manifested in the commence- 
ments wherever held; the houses were 
crowded. Thus we have come to the close 
of what seems to be a very successful term 
of work. The enrollment was slightly in- 
creased, and the average attendance has 
been pushed up 500 more than last year. 

BERKS—Supt. Zechman: A number of 
school-houses will be erected this year. 
Spring will build a four-room house. A 
very interesting Directors’ Convention was 
held May 26th. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The schools of the 
county have all closed, most of them show- 
ing evidence of good results. The com- 
mencement exercises of Duncansville and 
Tyrone were interesting, and reflected credit 
upon the schools ofbothtowns. The Tyrone 
Board, ever on the alert and always progres- 
sive, issued a beautiful souvenir in connec- 
tion with their commencement invitations. 
This souvenir announcing the closing exer- 
cises, gives a brief history of the schools, 
and contains excellent cuts of the school 
buildings on Logan and Adams Avenues, 
and a fine group picture of the sixteen mem- 
bers of the class of ’94. It is a keepsake 
highly appreciated by the recipients. Ed- 
ucational meetings held throughout the 
county by the County Teachers’ Association 
and Local Institutes were well attended and 
excited more than ordinary interest among 
our teachers. 

CAMERON—Supt. Herrick: The com- 
mencement of the Emporium high school 
was held May 17th. A large and appreci- 
ative audience greeted the eleven graduates. 
The Emporium people were favored on that 
occasion with an address by Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer. 

CENTRE—Supt. Gramley: The following 
interesting data are taken from the report 
of Supt. Lose of the Philipsburg schools. It 
covers a term of nine months. Average 
attendance, 639. Total number of tardy 
marks, 649. Total number of pupils not 
tardy, 407. Smallest number of tardy marks 
for a single month, 39. Attendance for the 
year, 93 percent. Atthe end of year 1312 
of the text-books furnished by the Board 
were in ‘‘ No. 1’’ condition; 495 in ‘‘ No. 2;’’ 
95 in ‘No. 3;’’ 13 in ‘‘No. 4;’’ and 5 in 
‘*No. 5.’’ No books are condemned as unfit 
for use another year, and none have been 
lost. Who will give us a better report? 

CLARION—Supt. Beer: A local institute has 
been appointed for June. The educational 
spirit is increasing. About one-half of our 
teachers are attending the Clarion Normal. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Porter: Many of our 
teachers have entered state or local normals 
this spring, and the outlook for better cer- 
tificates and better preparation for school- 
room work is very encouraging. North 
Union township has contracted bor a large 
brick building, and the beginning of next 
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term will find four of its heretofore separate 
schools transformed into a regularly graded 
school. Connelville township has in view 
the erection of a six-room building. Other 
townships will build one or more houses 
during the summer. 

FuLTon—Supt. Chestnut: Our schools 
are all closed. Several flourishing Normals 
are in session. The examination for Per- 
manent Certificates was held May 26; two 
applicants. In my judgment it was a farce, 
except in one or two branches. Our exami- 
nations for Provisionals are much more rigid 
on the average. Examinations should ex- 
amine. 

JuNIATA—Supt. Marshall: It was my 
pleasure to attend the first annual com- 
mencement exercises of the Mifflintown 
schools. The Principal, Oden C. Gortner, 
had prepared an interesting programme 
which was very creditably carried out. The 
graduates were Clara Belle Molson and Eu- 
gene Leslie Allison. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The Central 
high school of Cornwall district was exam- 
ined during this month. Two pupils fin- 
ished the course. Twenty-six applicants 
for admission into the same school were ex- 
amined. The schools of Independent dis- 
trict were also examined. The prospects 
for the latter schools are quite favorable. 
On the 18th, the commencement exercises 
of the schools of the two Annvilles were 
held. Nineteen pupils completed the course 
and received the county diploma. They ac- 
quitted themselves creditably. The Super- 
intendent addressed the class. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Nearly all 
schools in this county closed in the early 
part of May. On the 12th, examinations 
were held in six central places for pupils 
who had completed the common branches. 
Each examination was conducted by a com- 
mittee of five teachers appointed by the 
Superintendent. The several classes were 
as follows: at Waverly 10, at Moscow 11, 
Carbondale 19, Jermyn 20, Taylor 25, and 
Olyphant 43, total 128. Each pupil exam- 
ined received a certificate of rank, giving per- 
centage in each branch and signed by the 
committee and by the County Superintend- 
ent. All who made an average of 70 per cent. 
(no mark being lower that 60) are eligible to 
the final examination to be held in Scranton, 
June 16th. Those who make an average of 
80 in the final examination will receive the 
common school diploma. This plan involves 
a great deal of work, but it has aroused a 
great deal of enthusiasm, and will, we 
think, more than compensate for the extra 
labor. Prof. J. E. Hawker of Scranton, 
died May 27th, after a brief illness. He 
was devoted to the cause of education, and 
was a close student and familiar with the 
latest studies of interest to his profession. 
Although 64 years of age he appeared strong 
and vigorous. He was born in England in 
1830, and came to America when four years 
of age. He was for many years a well- 














known teacher. For some years also he was 
superintendent of the schools of Wayne 
county. He came to Scranton in 1870 and 
became superintendent of the Hyde Park 
schools. Afterwards he was superintendent 
of the schools in Dunmore. In 1885 he was 
elected a member of the Scranton board of 
control. 

LYCOMING—Supt. Becht : Special prepara- 
tion had been made for a Directors’ Con- 
vention to be held at Williamsport, May 26, 
but the meeting had to be postponed on 
account of the flood which swept this part 
of the State. South Williamsport held 
commencement exercises on the evening of 
May 14, graduating its first class of five 
girls and one boy. This enterprising bor- 
ough will erect an additional school building 
during the summer. A very large number 
of the country schools closed with special 
exercises. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: The county di- 
rectors’ association met in Lewistown, May 
19. The inclemency of the weather and the 
prevalence of small-pox evidently affected 
the attendance ; nevertheless ten districts 
were represented. The followings topics 
were discussed: ‘‘ The propriety of a seven- 
months school term in the rural districts ;’’ 
‘*How to spend the public school funds to 


the best advantage ;’’ ‘‘ Advantages of a 
district high school ;’’ ‘‘ Physical training.’’ 


These conventions are an excellent thing, 
and we wish that every director could be 
present without expense to himself, as it 
should be. The Lewistown schools had to 
be closed before the end of the term on ac- 
count of small-pox. The high school com- 
pleted the term, but the commencement ex- 
ercises have been indefinitely postponed. 
The schools of Logan had two entertain- 
ments for the purpose of replenishing their 
library. 

MoNnROE — Supt. Serfass: During the 
month I attended three local institutes,— 
one at Sciota and two at Brodheadsville. We 
had crowded houses during the evening ses- 
sions. The success of the institutes is 
largely due to the interest that was mani- 
fested and the excellent work done by some 
of the teachers. They proved themselves 
each ‘‘a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.’’ The State Normal School at 
East Stroudsburg opened the spring term 
with a large addition of students. During 
the first week the enrollment reached over 
400, and about 25 more were expected. The 
attendance is already beyond the capacity of 
the buildings. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: All our 
schools have closed with the exception of a 
few borough schools. The term as a whole 
has been successful. The Pen Argyl and 
East Bangor grammar schools, and the 
Bangor and Portland high schools held com- 
mencement exercises, which in each instance 
were very largely attended and highly ap- 
preciated. The semi-annual meeting of the 
County Directors’ Association was held at 
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Bethlehem, May 22. The questions dis- 
cussed were—‘‘ Should all teachers in a dis- 
trict receive the same salary?’’ ‘‘ Should 
teachers be elected for one term, or for more 
than one ?’’ ‘‘ What should be the maximum 
number of pupils assigned to one teacher ?’’ 
New buildings will be erected in Bangor and 
Bethlehem townships. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: The 
month of May was a busy one in closing 
up the year’s work. With comparatively 
few exceptions the teachers gave such gen- 
eral satisfaction that there will not be many 
changes next year if they desire to return. 
The retention of the same teacher, year after 
year, as long as he does good work, is meet- 
ing with more marked approval. A good 
teacher cannot be retained too long, and a 

r one cannot be discarded too soon. We 
ave arranged for our regular series of 
teachers’ examinations to begin June 25. I 
wish to return my thanks to teachers, di- 
rectors, and the State Department, for cour- 
tesies shown me during this, my first year as 
superintendent. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey : All the schools 
of the county have closed, and on my desk 
is the complete term-report of every teacher. 
These reports show the thorough grading of 
all the schools, the name and grade-standing 
of every pupil, the use of free text-books in 
all schools, increased attendance and general 
progress ; 63 per cent. of all the books used 
in the county were furnished by directors. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: Another school- 
year with its results has passed into history. 
At the beginning of the year the graded 
system was put in operation in all the 
country schools. Among the districts in 
which pupils completed the course of study 
and received diplomas, are the following : 
Gregg township, 6 pupils; Union and In- 
dependent, five; Buffalo and E. Buffalo, 
ten ; Kelly, three. Four pupils graduated 
from the Cowan grammar school, and twelve 
from the Lewisburg high school. Upon the 
whole our schools have done good work. 

ALTOONA—Supt. Keith: The contract for 
the erection of a new building has been 
awarded. It will contain about sixteen 
rooms. The second and third floors will be 
used for the high school; the first floor will 
be used for a training department. The 
contract price, exclusive of excavating, heat 
and furniture, is $33,135. 

BRADFORD—Supt. Roth: Memorial Day 
was a holiday in all the schools. In the 
session preceding the day appropriate exer- 
cises of a patriotic nature were held in all 
the rooms. In these exercises the soldier 
organizations of the city participated. This 
innovation was so satisfactorily carried out 
that it will probably become a permanent 
feature of the occasion. 

CHAMBERSBURG — Supt. Hockenberry : 
The union of the high schools has proved to 
be a great improvement. In this instance, 
one is better than two. We held our com- 
mencement exercises June 1st, and graduated 





a class of nine girls and five boys. Hon. W. 
W. Brewer delivered the address. A num- 
ber of former graduates and friends of the 
late Dr. Higbee presented the school with a 
fine crayon portrait of that distinguished 
gentleman, the Hon. W. Rush Gillan mak- 
ing an eloquent presentation address, which 
was responded to, on behalf of the school, by 
Principal Samuel Gelwix. 

CHESTER—Supt. Foster: A site has just 
been purchased for a Central Grammar 
School building, for the accommodation of all 
the eighth and ninth grade grade pupils in 
the city. This will give relief to all sections 
that are now crowded, and by the addition 
of a primary department will supply a need 
existing in the locality where the building 
is to be erected. 

Corry—Supt. Colegrove: Our schools 
closed June 14th. We graduated from our 
High School a fine class of fourteen. Dr. 
Wm. H. Crawford, president of Allegheny 
College, delivered the address to the class. 

er ok tear fe Cottingham : Arbor Day 
was fittingly observed by the public schools 
of this city. The exercises were conducted 
within the several school buildings and con- 
sisted of readings, recitations, and addresses 
pertinent to the occasion, interspersed with 
vocal and instrumental music. A large re- 
presentation of citizens, including several 
clergymen of the city, were present and con- 
tributed much to making the occasion both 
interesting and instructive. 

HAZLE Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: ‘‘Shall I receive a re-appointment ?”’ 
This is the all-absorbing thought in the 
minds of many teachers at the present time, 
and not till it is settled will they be able to 
take any rest or enjoyment out of their 
vacation. It is to be hoped that in the case 
of all good teachers the question can be 
answered in the affirmative. Our last insti- 
tute of the term was pronounced by all one 
of the most enjoyable we have yet had. 

MiLToN—Supt. Goho: The flood of May 
20-22 compelled us to close our schools, as 
fourteen of our twenty-one of them were 
flooded. The salaries of the teachers were 
paid in full for the month. 

Mr. CARMEL—Supt. Dean : Our new high 
school building is progressing rapidly. The 
Smead heating apparatus will be put in. 
The schools closed, graduating 21 from the 
grammar school to the high school, and 
four from the high school. Our books have 
been well kept during the past year by the 
teachers and pupils ; scarcely a book is lost. 
The teachers have made great advancement 
this year both in imparting knowledge and 
in discipline. Our town boasts of as good a 
Board of Directors as there is in the State. 
The greatest difficulty we encounter, is that 
the town is growing so fast, and the children 
multiplying so rapidly, that we are inclined 
to sympathize with the man of the Bible 
who wished to know “ where to bestow his 
goods.”’ 

New CAsTLeE.—Supt. Shearer: Another 
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room was opened this month for the accom- 
modation of new pupils. Every available 
room is now in use, and the Board has made 
provision for one new building. If the 
school population continues to increase in 
the same ratio, another building will be ne- 
cessary. The record for punctual attendance 
continues to be quite satisfactory, there be- 
ing but one case of tardiness for every pos- 
sible four hundred. Our Board met at the 
proper time, but failed to effect a permanent 
organization, and after the twentieth ballot 
adjourned. At the next meeting the tenth 
ballot decided the question. 

NEwport Twre. (Luzerne Co.) — Supt. 
Dewey: Wesley Stair, Treasurer of the 
School Board, died from an injury received 
in the mines. While walking down a slope 
he was struck by a ‘‘runaway’’ car. Out 
of respect to his memory, the schools were 
closed on the afternoon of the funeral. The 
attendance for May was considerably af- 
fected by a small-pox scare. There were 
twenty-five cases at Lee, three miles distant. 
The Board passed a resolution requiring 
pupils to be vaccinated, the Board agreeing 
to pay for same. Several pupils are still out 
who have not complied with the require- 
ments. 

SCRANTON—Supt. Phillips: Arbor Day 
was generally observed. About fifty trees 
were planted in our school grounds. The 
pupils in many of our buildings are taking 
an active interest in beautifying their sur- 
roundings. Vines, shrubs, flower-beds, and 
the like, are to be seen in nearly all school 
yards. A recent addition to the city calls 
for the erection of another building. The 
mine workings under the site of our new 
— school have been filled with earth and 
culm, so that all danger of the settling of the 
surface has been removed. At present the 
indications are in favor of a fire-proof struc- 
ture for the high school. 

STEELTON—-Supt. McGinnes : Owing to 
the great flood in the Susquehanna in the 
latter part of the month, it became neces- 
sary to close eight of the schools of the west 
side eight days before the completion of the 
term. Ourterm closed Thursday, May 31st. 
The closing exercises were of a very inter- 
esting character, and were well attended by 
the patrons and friends of the schools. 
Public transfer exercises were held the week 
previous, when 55 pupils were promoted to 
the high school. Rev. S. K. C. Smith, of 
the M. E. Church, delivered a very sug- 
gestive address. The high school com- 
mencement took place May 31st. A class 
of 22 graduated, 14 of whom were boys. 
State Supt. Schaeffer was with us and de- 
livered a very thoughtful and encouraging 
address. The final meeting was that of the 
High School Alumni Association, a feature 
of which was the scholarly address of Rev. 
E. T. Jeffers, D. D., President of the York 
Collegiate Institute. 

SuNBURY—Supt. Oberdorf: Our school 
term of nine months will be completed June 
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7th. Fire escapes are being placed in all our 
buildings. The high water did not inter- 
rupt our school work except for part of one 
day. On Memorial Day the P. O. S. of A. 
presented to the directors a beautiful flag, 
which was received with appropriate exer- 
cises, by the pupils of the Fifth Ward 
schools, and unfurled to the breeze by a 
Committee of the G. A. R. of Sunbury. 
The rules adopted by the Board at the be- 
ginning of the fifth month, abolishing ex- 
aminations and promoting on class per- 
centages attained in recitation, have worked 
admirably. Directors, teachers, patrons, 
and pupils are all gratified at the good re- 
sults, both in attendance and in progress. 

TAMAQUA—Supt. Ditchburn: At the be- 
ginning of April the Board of Health struck 
our town with vaccination and measles, and 
the healthy attendance of our schools has 
gone where physic ought to go. 

TITUSVILLE—Supt. Crawford: On Deco- 
ration Day, according to previous arrange- 
ments, a delegation of school boys to the 
number of 150 assembled at the Main street 
building, where the children from each 
grade had arranged floral decorative designs, 
and proceeded, marching in double file, 
each carrying beautiful flowers, to the Arm- 
ory Hall, where they were received by a de- 
tachment of the G. A. R. An spencers 
speech of presentation was made for the 
boys, and Comrade Smith accepted the 
tokens of regard for the nation’s heroes dead 
and alive. A member of the G. A. R. then 
proposed three cheers for the boys and the 
public schools, which was responded to with 
true army enthusiasm. The boys then, of 
course, gave three cheers for the grand old 
flag and the boys in blue who so nobly de- 
fended it. To say that this was done with 
enthusiasm only hints at what actually 
happened—why, they cheered louder and 
longer and with more life than you ever did 
when the stones were all picked and you 
started fishing. 

WILLIAMSPORT — Supt. Transeau: The 
leading event—not exactly educational, un- 
less it helps Williamsport to raise itself out 
of the water—was the flood of May 2ist. It 
was a deluge. It suddenly and unexpect- 
edly ended the school term of ’93-’94 seven 
days before its set time. It did not damage 
the school property to a great extent. We 
lost only a few text-books, as we had about 
twenty hours’ notice of its coming, and so 
had time to remove the books to the second 
floor. There were no lives lost. It has car- 
ried off the logs, and with them, of course, 
to a great extent the labor for the present 
summer. It has aroused among the inhabi- 
tants of Williamsport the inquiry how to 
escape similar calamities in the future ; and 
with that in view two of our leading citizens 
have gone to Washington to secure the ser- 
vices of an expert engineer to furnish us in- 
formation on the subject. If we can escape 
the floods, the future prosperity and growth 
of Williamsport are assured. 
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THE BLUE ALSATIAN MOUNTAINS. ccm eae. 
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Not too slow. 


1. By the blue Al - sa - tian mountains Dwelt a maiden young and fair, Like the careless - flow - ing 
2. By the blue Al- sa- tian mountains Came a strangerin the Spring, Andhe lin-ger’'dby the 
3. By the blue Al - sa-tian mountains Many spring-times bloom’d and pass’d, And the maiden by the 
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foun-tains Weretherip - ples of her hair, Werethe rip - ples of her hair; An-gel 
foun-tains Just to hear themaid-en sing, Just to hear the maid-en sing; Just to 
foun-tains, Saw she lost herhopesat last, She lost her hopes at last. And she 
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mild her eyes so win-ning, Angel bright her hap-py smile, When be- neath the fountains spin- 
whis-per in the moonlight,Wordsthe sweetest she hadknown, Just to charm a-way the hours, 
witheredlike a flow -er Thatis wait-ingfor therain, She will never sce the stranger, 
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ning, You could hear her song the while. A-dé, A-dé, A- dé, Such songs will pass away, 
Till her heart was all his own, A-dé, A-dé, A- dé, Such dreams may pass away, 
Where the fountains fall a - gain. A-dé, A-dé, A- dé, The years have passed away, 
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Tho’ the blue Al-sa-tian moun-tains Seem to watchand waitalway. 







A-dé, A-dé, A- dé 


But the blue Al - sa-tian moun-tains Seem to watchand waitalway. 
[A - day,] 


But the blue Al - sa-tian moun-tains Seem to watch and wait alway. 
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Such songs will passa y, Tho’ the blue Alsa-tian mountains Seem to watch and wait alway. 
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Complete Series of Common School Books 


J 


Arithmetic: 


Grammar 


Language: 





Reading: 


| 
| 
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| Writing: 


Spelling: 





History: 


| 
l 
Geography: | 


Physiology: 


| 
) 
: { 
Civil 
Government: | 





Book-Keeping: ! 


WENTWORTH’S ARITHMETICS, 
Clear in substanee, sharp in outline, philosophical in method. 
BALDWIN’s INDUSTRIAL PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
Theory gives place to practice. ‘The actnal and tangible presented for consideration. 
PRINCE'S ARITHMETIC BY GRADES. With Teacher’s Manual. 
Eight small books containing a large number of practical graded problems. 


TARBELL’S LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 
Language and Grammar harmonized. 

WHITNEY AND KNOX’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 
A thoroughly practical language book. 

WHITNEY AND LOCK WOOD'S ENGFISH GRAMMAR, 


A grammar pure and simple. 


STICKNEY’'S READERS. 
The vitality of methods and selections preserves the children’s natural vivacity of thought 
and expression. 
CYR’s CHILDREN’S PRIMER AND FIRST READER, 
A complete course for the first year’s reading. 
CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 
The books in this series can be used for regular, supplementary or home reading. 


GINN AND COMPANYW’S WRITING BOOKS. 


The means of acquiring a neat, legible hand, and writing with ease and rapidity. 


GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK. 
A thoroughly practical spelling-book, devoted wholly to its proper work. 
STICKNEYW’S WORD BY WORD. 
An improved course in spelling, full of ingenious and original devices and at the time sens- 
ible and thoroughly usable. 
HAZEN’S COMPLETE SPELLER. 
Spelling taught on a rational plan by the aid of intelligence as well as memory. 
GINN AND COMPANY’S SPELLING BLANKS. 


MONTGOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORY. 

A vivid panorama of the great activities of American life. 
MONTGOMERY’S BEGINNER’S AMERICAN HISTORY. 

The history of the nation told in the biographies of its founders and builders. 


FRYE’S GEOGRAPIES. 
The only series embodying the ideas and methods of progressive teachers. 
HALL’S OUR WORLD READER NO. 1. 
Simple in style, clear in outline, vivid in description. 
BLAISDELL’S PHYSIOLOGIES, 
True, scientific, interesting and teachable. 
LINCOLN’S HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. 
This book makes instruction in hygiene a main feature. 
THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. 
The best method, the best music, the best litereture. 


TILDEN’S COMMON SCHOOL SONG READER AND CHART. 


The principles of scientific musical instruction adapted to ungraded schools. 


MANCY’S OUR GOVERMENT. 

The grand distinction of this is that it covers the whole ground. 
MACYW’S FIRST BOOK IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

The only book that carries the study into the lower grades. 
GAY’S BUSINESS BOOK-KEEPING. 

A concise, teachable manual of the modern methods. 


Send for our Common School Catalogue, Descriptive Circulars, and Introductory Terms, 


GINN &COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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